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TWO GREAT FACTORIES WITH 
A GREAT IDEAL— 


‘*A Complete Line of Quality Pianos’’ 


Dollar for Dollar, the Wurlitzer piano value leads the 
field. Dealers receive more than good pianos from 
Wurlitzer. They also receive the results of a carefully 
planned national advertising campaign in the leading 
magazines, direct mail assistance and a positive resale 
plan. 


With Wurlitzer Pianos, dealers can honestly meet 
every piano demand that they are called upon to serve 


The Wurlitzer Franchise means opportunity to those in open territory. 
A card will bring detailed information. 


: : ght Factory 
De Kalb, Ill. R : N. Tonawanda, N.¥. 
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EXPRESSIONS 


How the Inventive Genius of A. G. Gulbransen Has Been a Potent Force in 
Bringing the Means for Musical Enjoyment Within the Capacities 
and Means of the Many 
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strations of what the player mechanism of the Gulbransen 
type could do, and this without the knowledge of Mr. 
Gulbransen. 


OME twenty or more years ago the present 
writer was in the old warerooms of Gros- 
venor & Lapham in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing. Grosvenor & Lapham were of the 
old school of piano men, high grade as 
to line and personality. The usual piano 
talk was being indulged in, and that 
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At that time the Gulbransen concern only made player 
actions, supplying them to player manufacturers. After- 
wards it took up piano manufacturing leading up to the 
present Gulbransen pianos, both grand and upright, and 


along lines of music and tone, for the firm had for years 
carried the A. B. Chase as the leader. At that time the 
player piano was making itself known, that is, taking 
the place of the piano player, otherwise known as the 
cabinet player. 


The writer up to that time was not intrigued by the ~ 


piano player, and took about the same interest in the 
player piano, that is the inner player in the upright form. 
In these early days the grand form presented difficulties 
that did not give encouraging results, but offered great 
possibilities. There was much talk at this meeting regard- 
ing the musical possibilities of the playing of the piano 
by mechanics, and there was presented the difficulties of 
controlling the hammer blow by mechanical means. 

In this there were some divergent opinions, and the 
writer went to a player piano to demonstrate his point 
of view. When he began his demonstration he was sur- 
prised to find something that proved his point—not 
against his argument, but a player mechanism that proved 
it. In other words the player he was operating gave re- 
sponse through pedals to a control of the hammer blow, 
and at once there dawned upon the writer that the most 
difficult mechanical obstacle to the proper playing of the 
piano by mechanical means had been met and over- 
come. The surprise and delight of the writer was over- 
whelming, and at once the telephone was called upon to 
give an order for a duplicate of the same make of piano 
and player action and that player piano is in use to this 
day. 

A Revolutionary Change 


though that company’s policies of selling, confronting the 
piano industry with a success that gave evidences of the 
fact that the traditional claims as to what could not be 
done could be done. Today the Gulbransen Company is 
the leader, not only in its products, but in giving the 
dealer something that creates a demand through quality, 
tone, and returns as to profits. Wherever a Gulbransen 
instrument is sold, it makes sales of others, and this based 
on honesty of the instruments and honesty of selling 
policies. All that has been done during the past twenty 
years or since that incident in the Grosvenor & Lapham 
warerooms. 


The Great Rythmodic Library 


The writer, since that time, has become an ardent 
player “fan.” His music roll library for the pedal and 
reproducing piano numbers something like three thous- 
and. He has a complete set of Rythmodic rolls which are 
treasured, and sad to the player piano was the day when 
the manufacturing of those rolls was discontinued. 

It is good to know that Gulbransen now is producing 
music rolls with the same musical results as the lamented 
Rythmodics, and this leads the writer to another great 
surprise that is akin to that of twenty years ago. Again 
does the inventive genius of A. G. Gulbransen furnish 
the basis of revelation, for with all that has been done 
in the art of player mechanism production, the present 
advance is a refutation of that old and thread-bare ex- 
clamation, “It can’t be done,” just as was overthrown the 
claim that the piano could not be played through a mech- 


A. G. Gulbransen was the inventor of that player action 
and in course of time and with the advent of the Ryth- 
modic roll, revolutionized the player piano, and took the 
term “mechanical piano music” out of the mouths of 
musicians. A year or so after this the writer had sent 
to fourteen makers of player pianos a set of Rythmodic 
rolls, following them to their destination, and gave demon- 


anism that would allow a control of hammer contact. 


A New Gulbransen Grand 
In a visit to the Gulbransen factory last week, the writer 
was introduced to a Gulbransen grand piano that presents 
as great an advance in the art as was that of years ago. 
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There have been many attempts to do away with the 
physical exertions necessary to set in motion the mechan- 
ism of the pedal player. In the upright form there was 
the call for uncovering the pedals, of uncovering the key 
slip, of opening the music desk for the placing of the 
music roll, and the call of labor in pedaling, ending with 
the work of rerolling after the playing. All this seemed 
to make but little call upon the demonstrator, yet it has 
been proven that this has been against the instrument. 

The new Gulbransen Registering Reproducing piano 
does away with all this labor. It retains the one great 
demand that one can “make his own music in his own 
way.” That is to say, one can control the dynamics with 
a slight touch upon the pedal, and the former demand 
for physical exertion is supplied by electricity, this sup- 
plied from any light socket. 

All dealers know how this lack of doing something 
in the making of music has militated in the making of 
A record roii may be accurate, but nevertheless 
the tyro, one who knows nothing about music technically, 
likes to take part in the producing of music. It gives a 
personal gratification that allures, and the one who owns 
a player feels he is personally doing something, not only 
as to his own gratification, but in showing his friends he 
is really playing the piano himself. 


sales. 


An Amazing Instrument 


One might write columns as to the technical makeup of 
this latest advance of Mr. Gulbransen, but the piano itself 
gives its message in the results. The writer was as amazed 
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Mr. Gulbransen as a Propagandist 


A. Gulbransen, president of the Gulbransen Company of 
Chicago, every once in a while sends out to the trade 
press some thoughts that are of value. The latest contri- 
bution to these aids to selling is as follows: 


Man’s Place in Music 


A group of men get together at a business or social function 
—at a Kiwanis, Rotary or other similar gathering. 

There is a singer in the room, but a piano accompaniment is 
required. 

Time after time I have seen cases of this sort, where even 
with sixty or seventy men present not one is able to step up and 
play a piano accompaniment. 

This is a sad reflection on our business—this failure to con- 
vince the people of the country that ability to play the piano is 
an asset. 

Fortunately a number of factors are at work now which should 
result in bringing about a change in this condition. 

One of these factors is the splendid orchestras that have 
been built up and which may be heard in the leading motion pic- 
ture theater houses in the country. Here large aggregations of 
men play musical instruments of all sorts. The information has 
gotten out that these men are well paid. Great reputations have 
been earned by the individual members of such organizations. 

These orchestras have caused the youth of the nation to real- 
ize that the playing of a musical instrument represents a real 
asset. If they ever possessed the idea that there is something 
effeminate about a man playing a musical instrument, that idea 
has been largely wiped out through admiration of the fine work 
that the men have shown themselves capable of doing in public 
performance. 

In most orchestras the piano is the foundation, the basic in- 


strument. In many cases the outstanding solo numbers of the 
orchestra are played on the piano. A well sung ballad with 
simple acompaniment played on the piano, probably gets closer 
to the hearts of the audiences than other numbers and furnishes 
a contrast to the blare of other instruments. 

I feel that the many bands and choral societies are doing their 
share also in changing the attitude towards man’s place in music. 
Many boys’ bands, for example, are graduating thousands of 
boy-musicians from their ranks every year. 

Another factor is the piano playing tournaments. In the Chi- 
cago Tournament 25 per cent of the entrants were boys. The 
biggest prize winner of all, the pianist who carried away the 
$1,500 cash prize in addition to the other awards, was a boy. 

At every piano playing preliminary it was commented upon 
that the boys seemed to take hold of the piano in masterly fash- 
ion. They seemed to have such complete control. The greater force 
with which they strike the keys is an undoubted asset where the 
composition calls for heavy playing. So the boys came out with 
flying colors, in spite of the fact that there is unquestionably a 
greater personal attraction in a young girl at the piano key- 
board. 

Another factor that is changing public opinion is the simpler 
systems of learning to play the piano. It is not necessary for a 
boy or girl to give as much time to the study of the piano as 
formerly. There are short cuts which have shown their value in 
inciting the interest of children and in combing out those who 
have no talent or desire to play the piano, from those who have. 

Music, to a greater extent than any other art today, offers an 
opportunity for earning a very comfortable living. Tens of 
thousands of people are making good money through it. Music 
has taken its rightful place as a means of livelihood. 

Thousands are learning to play the pipe organ and yet how 
many would turn to that instrument without first being able to 
play the piano. The piano is truly the basic instrument. One 
may learn to play it and go no further, but if one wishes to go 
on to any other instrument, a knowledge of piano playing is 
almost vital and will enable much faster progress to be made 
in mastering the particular instrument that is being studied. 


at the results in the tones of this new Gulbransen player 
Then it was the hammer 
blow that was controlled, and this through manual labor. 
Now it is the adding to this a mechanism that is so subtle, 
so delicate in its results, that it even does away with the 
call upon the nervous and physical forces of the one play- 
ing the piano manually, with results that are startling 
to the one who knows music, and of delight to those who 
love music, know true tone, who are not accomplished 
musicians but want music because they love it. 


as he was twenty years ago. 
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A. G. Gulbransen again advances the player mechanism. 
fle may have ambitions to build to higher results, but 
if he can surpass the present product of his genius, we 
can but live in the joys his inventive mind has provided 
for in the placing of the player piano in the music world 
as a real means of musical production as one calls for it, 
of pleasure in being able to arrive at the prophecy of John 
MecTammany in the beginning of the player mechanism 
when he said, “The day will come when any one can 
play Beethoven.” 
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Serving the Many 


All this leads to another thing that A. G. Gulbransen 
has done, he has placed his inventions before the public 
so that any one can play Beethoven because he can afford 
to buy a player. In other words, Gulbransen has given 
attention to the cost of production as he advanced toward 
artistic music. His success has been based on musical 
quality and that within the ability of the many to buy. 
The grand Gulbransen Registering Reproducing piano is 
a truthful designation of the music producing instru- 
ment, and at a price that is not prohibitive to the one 
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who desires to have in his home that music that will 
make the “home beautiful,” give it an atmosphere of 
contentment, and lead the children to love home for what 
it provides in pleasure and intellectual development. The 


way to prove all that is said herewith is to play and hear 


one of these instruments—that is the acid test. The Gul- 


bransen Registering Reproducing piano will sell itself 


to the dealer and his salesmen. If it can do this, it will 


sell itself to the good people who look up instead of 


down for that which is good and elevating. 
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If only all the manufacturers of pianos and player 
pianos would give their attention to the work of selling 
at retail that Mr. Gulbransen does there would be created 
a different attitude as to the relations that should exist 
between the manufacturer and dealer. This last message 
of Mr. Gulbransen’s is well worth the reading and pre- 
serving, for it indicates that Mr. Gulbransen’s viewpoint 
of the piano business extends beyond the factory walls of 
the Gulbransen plant. 

WILLIAM GEPPERT. 
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Our representatives not only sell a 
piano of exquisite taste and design 
with the fascinating and alluring 
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tone, but they insure the family 
to whom it is sold many years 
of enjoyment of these qualities 


We challenge comparison 








Vose & Sons Piano Co. Boston, Mass. 
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American Insti- 
Meridith, 


\merica, 


address delivered before the 
Oscar F. 
Bank of 


Banking in Detroit, 


vice-president of the 


City, said: “The instalment purchase plan 


business should not be condemned as a 


be judged from the standpoint of 
ial on all kinds of business. It is 


ettect 
1926 was not 


the banks are 


a good year for finance com- 


but in part blame because 


made it too easy for finance companies to obtain 
it the business became 
last 


much rel 


esult was th 


The difficulties year were due 


w first payments, too lance on 


endorsements and too service for 


quick 


investi of the applicant for credit. 


litions hi changed and the business is now 


lhose piano men who show an 
to the 
instalment 
Meridith 


companies, 


pessimistic as liquidizing of 


e shape of can 
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paper 
says. It is 
but when a 


ace as between the dealer and 


company that discount is not completed 
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NOW, 
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them not tomorrow. 
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the curious pictures presented by a study 
which now cover 
South 


> plano export statistics, 


the vear, is the fact that the 


which up to about a year ago was 

1 has now 
uncertain. The normal rate 
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while commercial antagonisms in Cuba and Argen- 
The Tacna Arica affair natur- 
ally did not make any new friends for the United 
States or Now it 
though South America was due for great expansion 
as a market for American goods. At the recent Pan 
conferences South America 
billion dollar market for 
and it was confidently predicted that this 


tina have also hurt. 


\mericans generally. seems as 


American was _ repre- 


sented as a American in- 
dustrials, 
enormous figure would be doubled within the next 
decade. The lines of growth will naturally be along 
the 
credit relationships, and an elimination of 


grounds of greater commercial security, free 


as much 
red tape as possible in the transacting of business. 
There is much work to be done in this direction, and 
the piano trade has been as much hampered as any 


other single line by restrictions of natures. 


Now that 
to iron out all petty differences 


varying 
American industry generally has decided 
, there is hope that 
there will be a distinct advance in commercial friend- 
ships, such as exist between the highest type of re 
this 
piano export trade should 
full 


Piano manufactur- 


tailers and manufacturers in this country. If 
can be brought about, the 


experience a tremendous boom, absorbing a 
share of the expected increase. 
ers doing business in South America would do well 


keep posted on the work of the Pan American 


conferences. There is apparently no direct relation- 
ship between the work that that body is attempting to 
do, and the export piano business, a bit of thoughtful 
analysis will show that there is a direct relationship 
between friendly commercial relationships and sales. 
—ooooo-— 


HIE question as to whether a manufacturer has 
the 


article he 


right to dictate the price at which the 
produces shall be sold at retail is one that 
has engaged the best legal minds of the country in 
long drawn out debate with but little satisfaction for 
either of the contesting parties. Legislation on re- 
sale price maintenance has been shelved or mangled 
so badly in the passing that it has offered no relief 
to the present situation, already bad enough. In the 
courts the matter has been made a sort of legal foot- 
“kicked around” from one end 
Many 


have been tried, but it seems that none of them were 


ball, and it has been 


of the country to another. important cases 
broad enough to call forth a ruling to serve as a 


guide for future actions. Summed up, the situation 


amounts to this: the Supreme Court tacitly recog- 
nizes a moral obligation on the part of the manufac- 
turer to protect his legitimate distributors against 
unfair price competition on the part of his competi- 
Court has 
stood rigidly upon the formal dictates of the law in 


tor, but on the other hand the Supreme 


ruling on the methods employed by the manufac- 
The “ 


and whenever 


turer to bring the price-cutter into line. con- 


spiracy” laws cover a vast territory, 
there is the slightest suspicion of concerted action 
the 
laws puts down a broad flat foot and effectively 
It appears that the judi- 


cial arm is waiting on the legislative arm to cover 


tending toward the detriment of a third party, 
squelches such a movement. 


the matter with specific legislation, and meanwhile 
is clinging grimly to the technicalities of the law and 
In the 
business is being considerably hampered in 


refusing to compromise its position. mean- 
while, 
certain lines in particular, by the machinations of 
certain retailers who cut prices on standard articles 
to use as bait for the sale of other commodities. In 
other words it is not so much the fact of price cut- 
ting but the practises to which this’ leads that is so 
heartily condemned by the reputable portion of the 
trade. It is feared that unless decisive action is 
taken, and at once, serious damage will accrue to the 
commercial structure through the weakening of the 
at the 
root of all cooperative partnerships of manufacturer 
and distributor. It is hoped that some action will 
result from the coming Congress, that 
some of the bills now in committee will be reported 


upon in time to secure action. It is the only way 


bonds of mutual confidence and esteem that are 


sessions of 


_ down. 
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to alleviate the situation. The MustcAt CourirErR 
Extra has followed developments in this field with 
the keenest interest. There will be found on the 


last page of this issue, facing the inside back cover, 


an account of the intend developments in this field. 
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ESPITE floods, coal strikes and predicted fall- 
D ing off of business, the record of car loadings 
for the first half of the year reveals a period of un- 
precedented activity. The expansion of all lines of 
industry has been so marked during the past few 
years especially that even so tremendous a disaster 
as the Mississippi flood has not shown any material 
The 
Association reported 
the first 


effect upon the total figure. Car Service Divi- 
sion of the 
that 
twenty-six weeks of the year totaled 25,326,726 cars, 
loaded during 


This was an 


American Railway 


the loadings of revenue freight for 


the greatest number ever any cor- 


responding period on record. increase 
315,000 cars over the total 


last year, and an increase of 


of over loaded during 
the first half of 


1,000,000 over the corresponding period in 1925. 


almost 


This does not, of course, present conclusive evidence 
of the prosperity of the country, but it is a clear indi 
cation of the tremendous business interests that are 
With all this 


it surely does not seem as though 


actively engaged in selling goods. 


activity going on 
the major industrial, factors were planning on a let- 
The consuming demand is apparently bigger 
than ever before to take care of this tremendous in 
creased output. The main difficulty seems to be that 
family budget has squeezed som 
All of which leads to one 


that is lost 


competition for the 
lines harder than others. 
truisms sometimes 


of those economic 


sight —the public always has money enough to 
buy the things it wants badly enough, and it is up to 


those who have the gor ids to sell to create that desire. 
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S IMETIME ago the Musica Courter Extra 
called attention to the remarkable work that 
Fort Wayne, Ind 


instruction 


the Packard Music House of was 


the matter of piano 


The success of this house was an outstand- 


doing in group 


classes. 
feature of the entire campaign. It was not 
that the 


negligible. 


ing 


known at that time, though, cost of these 


operations was so small as to be Pub 
licity of any sort means a considerable expenditure, 
and very often there is very little return to the music 
Packard 


dealers from this publicity. However, the 


Music House has come forward with the statement 
of disbursements and receipts which represents, so 
far as this paper knows, the first actual working out 
on a dollar and cents basis of any campaign of this 
sort. The Packard company included in this news 


paper advertisements, the printing of application 
blanks, circulars sent to music dealers and prospec- 


The 


next results show that eventually 275 pupils actually 


tive pupils in covering its city-wide campaign. 


engaged in the work of the classes held at the Pack- 
ard store, for which the total cost to the Packard 
Music House, including all of the above mentioned 
material, was $650. However, in considering this 
project it must be remembered that the results given 
in the Packard report represented merely a tithe of 
the real benefits accruing to the Packard organiza- 
From a casual survey of the report given out 
ackard Music House it did appear that Fort 
were ready for musical 
Not the 
but it aroused interest 
A number of 


tion. 
by the I 
Wayne 


and its environs 


only did idea 


propaganda of this sort. 


‘catch hold” in Fort Wayne, 
in the district surrounding that city. 
school superintendents took up the matter volun- 
tarily. They wrote to the Packard company offer- 
ing the use of the school buildings for piano class 
work and asking for materials and advice. Anyone 
who knows the nature of school boards, which inci- 
dentally is a psychological problem with which the 
music trade is becoming better acquainted every day, 
will realize what a concession a move of this sort 


represents. 
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Advertising Aids in Piano Selling 


Name Value Created by Advertising Piano Names—The 
Salesmen Do the Talking 


HE problem of advertising is being brought be- 
fore the piano men of this country at the pres- 
ent time in an unusual manner. The manufacturers 
are endeavoring to revitalize the piano selling of the 
day. There are those who believe the manufactur- 
ers are doing a good work, while there are those who 
feel that the expenditure of money will not produce 
the results that are claimed it will bring. The indi- 
vidual dealer is the one that should be the most 
interested in advertising as a direct means of attract- 
ing or building up a demand for a piano in the 
home. 

There have been few surveys made of the Ameri- 
can homes of the day, and probably the book that 
has just been issued by the Literary Digest, which 
entails a great amount of work, presents to the in- 
quiring mind some phases of home-life that will 
enable the anxious piano man to create prospects for 
the piano, to stop and study his own territory, with- 
out regard to what the manufacturers are endeavor- 
ing to do as an aid toward creating a desire for a 
piano in the home. 

The manufacturers may do a great work in stir- 
ring the interests of the dealer as to inciting the peo- 
ple in his own territory to harken to the demand for 
music. Yet, with all this before us there does not 
seem to be that study of the question that will bring 
the results that are so loudly proclaimed will come 
through what is called “National Advertising.” The 
survey prepared by the Literary Digest gives proba- 
bly the most intelligent inside information as to the 
percentage of pianos, talking machines and radios 
that has as yet been given to the piano trade. 

Along with this reference to the music in the 





home, there are other home necessities that have no 
bearing, seemingly, upon the piano question, for 
probably the average piano man will ask “What have 
gas ranges, bath rooms, canned fruit, etc., got to do 
with the piano?’ The piano man will admit that the 
radio and talking machine have something to do with 
the piano, but the other necessities are not taken into 
consideration. The Associated Press has sent out 
to the daily papers of this country the following re- 
garding the book issued by the Literary Digest: 


11,232 Homes Are Studied in Survey of 
United States. 


Composite Picture of American Household Shows 
Small Family Owning Car, Piano and Phonograph 
A composite picture of the average urban American home 

to-day reveals an up-to-date establishment, occupied by a 

small family, which likes its home and stays there, says 

“The Literary Digest,” after a two-year study of 11,232 

homes, according to The Associated Press. 

Although about two-thirds of the families owned automo- 
biles, they were for the most part stay-at-homes, regarding 
motoring as a form of out-of-door recreation rather than a 
mode of travel. Almost half said they made only seasonal 
pleasure trips, while 40 per cent made practically no pleas- 
ure trips. Despite the enthusiasm with which radio has 
been received the average family still adheres to the phono- 
graph and the piano for its music. Not four in ten had 
radios, while nearly six in ten had phonographs, and about 
half pianos. 

Eight of Ten Use Gas Ranges 

While not one housewife in ten had the assistance of a 
full-time servant, almost all of them were aided by elec- 
tricity, and about 20 per cent by gas, running water and 
plumbing. Eight out of ten use gas ranges and electric 
irons, and six out of ten had vacuum cleaners. 
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The study included thirty-seven representative American 
cities from Bangor, Me., to San Bernardino, Cal. In Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, which was selected as the most representative 
city—industrially, historically and geographically as well as 
in point of size—every home was visited. The city claims a 
present population of 34,000. In other cities homes were 
selected at random, with the exception that the very poorest 
sections were eliminated altogether. 

The statistics for Zanesville, therefore, vary somewhat 
from the figures for the other cities and are given sepa- 
rately. Here the averages for the thirty-six other cities 
were used, as having a more general application. 


Find Lack of Bathrooms 

Despite generally advanced standards of living found, 
almost four out of ten homes in Zanesville had no bath- 
rooms. In other cities, however, where the poorer homes 
were excluded, a little more than 5 per cent of those visited 
lacked bathrooms. 

“The average size of the American family is usually over- 
estimated,” says the report. “Somehow the idea has gained 
currency that the average household contains father, mother 
and three children. Changing conditions of Ameri- 
can life have been reducing the size of the family, particu- 
larly in the middle and upper strata of population. The 
number of families having two, three or four members is 
over twice as large as the total number in all other groups 
taken together.” About half of the 11,232 families had but 
two or three members. 

An inquiry into hobbies revealed that almost every other 
family was equipped for hunting or fishing, although not one 
in ten owned a summer home, cottage or camp. Nearly one 
in four professed greatest interest in motoring; nearly one 
in five, magazines; about one in six, motion pictures; some- 
what less than one in six, books; only about one in sixteen, 
the theater, and one in twenty, gardening. 


Majority Uses Canned Fruit 

That factory and mill are taking over much of the work 
in the kitchen was indicated by an inquiry into the use of a 
few foods. The majority of homes used canned fruit. In 
more than half it was found that package cereals were 
served at least once daily. The average family consumes 
little soup, as it was found about two-thirds served it less 
than twice a week. 

About 71 per cent of the families owned their own homes. 
The average home was valued at $8,671. 

About half of the homes were found equipped with hot 


Reputation— 


can be retained only as long as the particular reason for reputation is maintained] 


“A reputation for Quality” is a wonderful asset to any firm yet how easily can it be dissipated by false economies 
in construction—by lowering the standard that the public has been led to associate with the name. The public 
resents imposition—misrepresentation is quickly scented and just as soon as it recognizes such deception—just 
so soon does it turn to another maker. 


It is significant that the House of Stieff has grown and prospered for 85 years—continuing to make Stieff pianos 
as fine as possible—maintaining a standard of excellence that has at no time been lowered to bring the price of 
the instrument down to a “competitive level”—realizing that there is a definite market for the “finest pianos that 
can be built” just as there is one for the mediocre and cheap pianos. 


A quality product brings satisfaction to the consumer—prestige and profit to the dealer and maker. 


Are you interested in a fine leader? We have an interesting proposition to dealers in some open territory and 
we would welcome a request for information. 


No obligation is incurred. 


Chas. M. Stieff, Inc. 
315 N. Howard Street 


Stieff Hall Baltimore, Maryland 


a 
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air furnaces, while a quarter more were piped for steam, 
vapor or hot water. 

Thirty-eight per cent had an income of $2,000 or less, and 
67 per cent of $3,900 or under. One family in six owned 
corporation stocks, and the same proportion owned invest- 
About half had charge accounts with mer- 


ment bonds. 


thants. 
The material for the study, which is published in book 
form, was gathered by personal interviews, the interviewers 
in each case submitting a questionnaire of nearly 300 ques- 
tions. 
A Startling Percentage 

This book of the Literary Digest will be utilized 
from time to time in the articles that are now being 
prepared for the Musicat Courter Extra on this 
subject of advertising. It is a possibility to arrive 
at the conclusion from the figures presented in the 
Literary Digest book that 50 per cent. of the homes 
of this country are without pianos. If this be the 
case, there certainly is a field for piano salesmen to 
close sales. If this country has more money now 
than it ever had before in its history, then must it be 
said that there is something radically wrong in the 
methods of piano distribution. 

It is conceded that advertising will not sell pianos, 
advertising will help the salesman. The 


but that 


question of creating name value for the piano 1s the 


fundamental principle of advertising and should in- 
trigue the manufacturers to do the national advertis- 
ing of their piano names and leave the dealer to make 
his appeals direct to the family. In the article sent 
out by the Associated Press, it is evident that there 
are thousands and thousands of homes owned by 
people in good circumstances who are perfectly able 
to buy a piano on the instalment plan. In days gone 
by as shown by Mrs. A. T. King in a recent issue of 
the Musica Courier Extra, people had to pay 
cash for their pianos; but today, like many other 
articles of necessity in the home, they can be bought 
on the instalment plan. 

Phere are few piano men who realize the money 
spent each month for gasoline for the automobile, 
which would make the payments on a good 
is one of the obstacles, probably, to 


and 
piano, and there 
the increasing the volume of the production of the 
puano 

lhe article herewith reprinted is the first one that 
has shown any attention given to the question of the 
re of pianos in the homes of this country, 
and it is pr the first time that the statement 

is been made in the daily press that the phonograph 


radio as to the number of homes in 


ntas 


obably 
exceeded the 
which t] ey were to be found. 

lhe piano dealer as a rule has given too much 
credence to statements made about the radio hurting 
the sale of pianos. There is no dealer in the country 
but will admit that the talking machine has been an 
aid to the desire for a piano and the same can be 
said of the radio. 

Wasted Territory 

There is a vast wasted territory in this country 
going after piano sales and this must be 
the work The piano man who be- 
lieves that he must make a piano talk in each one 
of his advertisements, is believed by some to be on 
the wrong track. The MusicaL Courter ExTRA 
believes that the name of the piano is practically all 
that is necessary, and that the arguments to the cus- 


as to the 


of the salesmen. 


tomer must be made direct and this based upon the 
fact that no two piano sales are closed exactly alike 
or along the same line of argument. 

If a salesman presents his card to a prospective 
customer and that card has upon it the name of a 
well known piano of reputation, that salesman will 
be received and listened to with respect. If, how- 
ever, the dealer has not cultivated and created a 
knowledge as to what the pianos are that he carries, 
his salesmen are blocked at the start. As an illustra- 
tion of this question of creating name value, there is 
a small advertisement of only one-half inch or there- 
abouts that has appeared upon the commercial page 
of the Cincinnati Enquirer for over fifty years. 
George W. Armstrong, jr., who up to a few months 
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ago was the president of the Baldwin Company, in- 
serted that advertisement in the days when advertis- 
ing was not considered of as great importance as it is 
today. Yet that advertisement has never failed to 
appear on the commercial page of the Enquirer dur- 
ing all of this fifty or more years and it consists of 
the one word “Baldwin” in old English type, that 
stands out upon that solid page of commercial infor- 
mation as to stock markets, etc. Mr. Armstrong’s 
explanation of why that advertisement had been con- 
tinued for so long was that he wished to attract atten- 
tion and drive in the name of Baldwin in the minds 
of those who looked over the commercial page, for 
those who did look over the commercial page were 
men of means, meaning thereby, men of money. 


Advertising Values 

There seems to be a great mistake made in the 
question of advertising, in that the average advertis- 
ing man wants to do the talking, and not knowing 
anything about pianos probably says things that do 
not carry conviction in the minds of the readers, if 
any one reads these arguments, and there is left out 
of the advertising the direct principle of creating a 
name value on either the piano or the name of the 
dealer, if it be local advertising, or if it be national 
advertising the name of the piano of the manufac- 
turer. 

There is a vast field of wasted territory that today 
is not being approached by the men who sell pianos 
and that of the class of people that are referred to 
in the article of the Associated Press as to the sur- 
vey of the Literary Digest. 

Let the piano man, either the manufacturer or the 
dealer, study this. Let him ask himself as to whether 
he is creating a demand for the piano through his 
advertising or building to his name value through 
the demand that is created by the dealer. Does the 
dealer utilize his local press in the manner that he 
should? Are the small town dealers taking advan- 
tage of their own local papers to create a demand or 
to arouse the minds of the people who should have 
pianos and do not know they should? 

The country press is not recognized as it should 
be. The home town paper is a valuable adjunct and 
a connecting link between national advertising and 
that of the dealer, as is the piano trade press the line 
connecting the manufacturers to the dealer. 

The manufacturers endeavor to overcome this by 
supplying advertisements in the way of mats, elec- 
trotypes, etc., for the home town dealer, but that is 
not taken up and utilized in the manner that it should. 
If the dealer himself would prepare his own adver- 
tising and make appeals to the clientele in his terri- 
tory, talk home-talk, talk piano intelligently, and lay 
the foundation for the salesman, there would be an 
increase in piano demands that would keep the piano 
factories of the day running full time, if he must use 
his space that way. 


A Typical Small Town Center 

The survey of the Literary Digest utilizes some 
figures regarding the city of Zanesville, Ohio, 
famous sixty or seventy years ago for the advertis- 
ing of a soap that was probably the first great na- 
tional advertising campaign inaugurated. It proba- 
bly is not because Zanesville was the home of this 
tremendous advertising of that day and which would 
be but a spot on the map at the present time, but 
Zanesville is the typical center of the Middle West. 
While there may be differences in other sections of 
the country in like centers, it gives a full and com- 
prehensive survey that shows the vast wasted terri- 
tory of this country and that does not take in the 
small towns where pianos could be sold. 

Every piano salesman knows that it means work 
to travel around over the country and reach out to 
the farmer in his own habitat. If those men of today 
who can travel in an automobile upon smooth roads 
could but go back to the days of the buggy and horse, 
dirt roads that were in the winter almost impassable, 
of the traveling of miles with a lantern hung on the 
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axle of the buggy, they would be singing that piano 
selling of today is a pleasant occupation and far 
beyond that of the past when the work demanded 
expenditure of courage and strength that is not called 
for today. 


Selling, Overhead, and Profits 

We all know that it is personal contact that sells 
pianos, but that personal contact must be backed by 
the advertising that creates name value. We believe 
there is too little attention paid to this vast territory 
that is referred to and which we know is not today 
cultivated as it was in days gone by. It is believed 
that the special sale spasm that crept over this coun- 
try twenty-five and thirty years ago, and which spe- 
cial sales conducted along honest lines were of bene- 
fit, but which were killed by the dishonorable means 
and methods employed, had much to do with creat- 
ing the desire to sit around the warerooms and wait 
for customers to drop in. 

Many dealers believe that it is necessary to have 
magnificent warerooms with electric signs with a 
display that is far beyond the profit-making of the 
piano; yet if the piano dealer would but realize that 
no amount of advertising will sell his pianos and that 
three-fourths of the work of selling pianos is done 
outside of the warerooms when it is done right, he 
would get on a side street, reduce his rent and in that 
way stop a lot of extravagance that is eating up the 
profits that can be made in the low-priced warerooms 
much better than in the glittering, and startling 
effects that we find in the average town. The local 
citizens are not fooled one instant by this display 
for they all know that the dealer who indulges in 
such extravagances, who luxuriates in extravagant 
advertising, who waits for the people to come in, is 
not able to carry on in such manner. 

What affects the financial standing of the dealer, 
affects the standing of the pianos that he offers for 
With a low rent, and a prompt meeting of 
local bills, the piano dealer can be independent. He 


sale. 


may impress some in his town with the statement 
that he is backed by the capitalization of the manu- 
facturers he buys from, but that does not spell profit- 
making in pianos. The, piano dealer who is behind 
in payment of rent, in the payment of his advertising 
bills, and what money he utilizes is obtained through 
the renewing of notes to his manufacturer, is not the 
man who builds to solid financial success. 


Dividing the Selling Costs 

There is great money in the selling of pianos, but 
that is not brought about through advertising in an 
extravagant manner, nor in the extravagances ex- 
hibited in the glittering warerooms—it is the taking 
part in the musical events of his own home town, 
being known as a musical man, and if he will but 
add to his piano warerooms small musical instru- 
ments, the talking machine, the radio even, as an 
alleviating factor in the paying of the overhead, thus 
relieving the piano of its great cost of selling, then 
will that piano man arrive at some understanding of 
what his advertising should be. 

The answer to this will be at once made that no 
dealer has made any money selling radios. That may 
be true. The radio is a new thing, but can any 
piano dealer say that he has not made money selling 
talking machines? The talking machine was a great 
aid to the reducing of an overhead on piano sales 
where the talking machine department was conducted 
upon a basis of its standing on its own financial feet. 
Those who were talking about advertising at the 
present time should bear in mind that the talking 
machine men do their own national advertising and 
create the demand that brought the customers for the 
records and the machines into the stores of the piano 
dealers. There never was any effort made by the 
dealer to go out after phonograph sales. Today 
there are. Why is this? Are the talking machine 
and phonograph people keeping up the national ad- 
vertising that created the demand that brought the 
people to the phonograph and talking machine in- 
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stead of being compelled to take the talking machine 
and the records to the customers ? 

Here is where the illustration comes in as to the 
piano. In the old days that Mrs. A. T. King talked 
about when a piano had to be paid for in real cash, 
the people came to the piano. That day has passed. 
The piano has got to be taken to the people and this 
work backed by the advertising that will create name 
value, and above all, if only the name of the piano 
be advertised with a slogan and all talk about bar- 
gains, second-hands, etc., relegated to the back- 
ground, the salesmen will do all the arguing that 
printer’s ink can never do. 

As has been stated, there are no two piano sales 
made exactly alike. Each sale is presented in a dif- 
ferent way because it is being sold to a different per- 
sonality. The pianos all differ. How can we there- 
fore standardize piano publicity? The piano requires 
different treatment through advertising than does 
any other production in the commercial world. There 
must be a direct appeal to the people through sales- 
men, but the name of a piano is the introduction for 
the salesman. There is a vast wasted territory in 
this country represented in the 50 per cent. of homes 
without pianos that probably represents 25 per cent. 
of people waiting to be asked to buy pianos. 


[The next article will be devoted to the value of 
the so-called country papers in the reaching out to 
the vast multitude represented in the 50 per cent. of 
pianoless homes in the country. Some figures will 
be given that will be as interesting as those supplied 
by the survey of the Literary Digest.| 

—occco— 


P.T. Clay Hard at Work 


P. T. Clay, president of Sherman, Clay & Co., returned 
home from the East on Monday, July 4, and was soon 
plunged in business for the Western Music Trades Conven- 
tion. He is president of the Western Music Trades Asso- 
ciation, under the auspices of which the Convention was 
given. On the 7th inst. a luncheon was held at the Palace 
Hotel, which all the chairmen of convention committees at- 
tended and gave most optimistic reports. Mr. Clay pre- 
sided. The various chairmen who were nearly all present 
gave brief talks outlining progress. They were: L. W. 
Sturdevent, chairman of committee on attendance; Shirley 
Walker, program; Lee S. Roberts, publicity; L. S. Lindsay, 
finance; Morley P. Thompson, transportation; George H. 
Leathurby, hotel; J. Raymond Smith, reception; R. B. 
Miller, registration; Harald Pracht, luncheons and ban- 
juet; Ed. L. Berg, ladies; B. P. Sibley, golf; Ed. Little, 
sheet music; D. E. Miller, band and orchestra. 





Carl E. Summers About on Crutches 

Carl E. Summers of Jackson, Ohio, a member of the firm 
of Summers & Son, piano and music dealers, is getting 
about again with the aid of crutches. Mr. Summers was 
severely injured on Saturday, May 14, when his auto left 
the road between Jackson and Portsmouth. In the car at 
the time, besides Mr. Summers, was a friend, and Mr. 
Summers’ eight year old daughter, Anne. The child was 
so seriously injured that she died in the Mercy Hospital, 
Portsmouth four days later. Summers & Son, besides cou 
ducting a store in Jackson, Ohio, have stores in Portsmouth, 
Wellston, McArthur and Chillicothe. 





W. T. Henschen Leaves Brunswick 

Walter T. Henschen, musical director of the Brunswick 
recording laboratories in New York, has resigned. Mr. 
Henschen has been associated with the Brunswick company 
since 1920, and has been in a large measure responsible 
for the success of this division of the organization. He 
also organized the Brunswick hour of music in 1925 now 
broadcast over one of the largest chains of the country. 





Union Music Co. to Open Soon 
C. D. Hennessey, proprietor of the Union Music Company, 
San Francisco hopes to open his Mission street store, form- 
erly the Kohler & Chase Mission branch, early in July. 
Twelve years ago Mr. Hennessey opened this branch for 
Kohler & Chase and he thinks it will be like returning 
home to go back to the store, old in associations but so 
completely re-modelled and re-decorated that it looks like 
a new establishment. 


J. F. Jacobson Visits California 
J. F. Jacobson, secretary of the Straube Piano Company, 
is making a business trip to California. He spent some little 
time in San Francisco, calling on the trade and then left for 
the South to continue his Coast journey. 
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LEIPZIG 
TRADE FAIR 


World’s Largest International 
Industries Exhibition 


& 


Buyers, Importers, Business Men—are again 
cordially invited to the great Leipzig Fall Fair 


The Leipzig Trade Fair is the world’s oldest—held regularly for 
700 years . . . the world’s /argest—with 10,000 exhibitors . . 
the world’s most attractive—with 150,000 buyers . . . the world’s 
most international—with buyers from 40 leading nations. It 
grows bigger and better every year. Let us assist you in your 
plans to be represented at Leipzig this Fall. 


— NEXT FAIRS — 
FALL 1927—AUGUST 28 TO SEPT. 3 
SPRING 1928—MARCH 4 TO 17 


At the Leipzig Trade Fair, you will find 220 exhibitors of musical 
instruments—certainly a wide range to select from. Go to 
Leipzig for your musical requirements. It pays. 


For complete details, phone or write: 


LEIPZIG TRADE FAIR, Inc. 
630 Fifth Avenue Phone: Circle 0246 New York City 



































Leipzig Trade Fair Steamer 


S. S. BERLIN 


SAILING 
AUGUST 16th 


ENGLAND, FRANCE & GERMANY 


If you are going to the Fall Fair, August 28 to Sep- 
tember 3, book your passage NOW on the “Berlin”, 
newest of our fleet and one of the most modern 
and beautiful steamers, plying the Atlantic. 
Winter Rates 


First Class 
$ 192.50 


and up 


NORTH GERMAN Apply at any local tourist or 


ticket agent, or at Company’s 
office, 32 Broadway, New York 
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Rauibting Reaaats 


y the 


Controversy equalizes fools and wise men in the same way,—and the fools know it. 


30,000,000 Harmonicas in One Year— 
Astonishing Profits Are to Be Made 
in Small Instruments Which Do Not 
Kill But Lead to Piano Sales. 

It is said that Hohner manufactured 30,000,000 harmonicas 
The ler is astonished that 
been more complaints about the damage the harmonica is 
There 


last year. Ram! there have not 


doing piano sales are some in the trade who will 
yr their own shortcomings, and it 
great sale of harmonicas would 


on to 


excuse 


hang f 
would seem as though the 


any 


make an excellent excuse for those dealers who spend so 
much time hunting excuses, when if that time would be put 
asking people to buy pianos, there would be more piano 
sales 
The 


made that there ars 


average piano man will smile when the statement is 


more actual profits in small musical in- 
struments than in pianos, for the average piano dealer per- 
refuses to consider the sale of small amounts, such 


rolls, 


when sta 


sistently 


as music harmonicas, etc. Many ask for concrete evi- 


this kind are made. There is no 
musical merchandise means 


great Wurlitzer 


dence tements ot 
what small 


growth of the 


better illustration of 
than that of the wonderful 

house 
In the piano trade the Wurlitzer house is looked upon not 
hou wonderful business that is 


as a big piano house, and the 
considered as 


done in musical merchandise is lost or not 


being a basis of the monumental business that is done each 
year by the Wurlitzer house. The piano dealer of small 
capital should i Had the Wur- 
d their whole time to pianos the probabilities 


msider what this means. 


j j ‘ 
itzers devote 


ht be making more pianos than they are 
foundation in the sale 


are that they mig 
now, but the Wurlitzers laid 

of musical instrurhents which included pianos, and today 
Wurlitzer with all its 
customers, is a small percentage of their gross 


their 


the piano business of the house, 
branches and 
business per year. 
Che statement that 30,000,000 of harmonicas are made by 
r is but another illustration of 
the number of small musical instruments that are sold. The 


not kill the sale of pianos, 


the house of Hohner per yea 


small musical instruments do 


they lead up to the sale of pianos. If the piano dealer would 


but recognize this fact, and would supply the demand for 


small musical instruments that lead to piano sales, the addi- 


would help in the cutting down 


» see that the waste time in 


he sale of small musical in- 


thereto are made to stand 
to pay for the floor space 
| instrument department util- 


uld act as prospect- 


n ® 
Some Smart Comment on the Late 
Conventions Taken from the Chica- 
goan—Incidentally What Js a Gigot? 


it pride in some of the things 


akers Of siogans Ke gt 


which tl are considered seriously, and 


especially so in the carrying out of the association idea. 
may be that the one who 
America Musical,” will take 


uulders the fact that America 


A 
America 1 


upon his 


is musical, but will not insist, however, upon the demarka- 


tion line being between then and now. 


There are a lot of us who believe that America was 
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musical before the appeal to make it musical was made. At 
any rate, there is a little amusement in the following taken 
from “The Chicagoan,” a publication somewhat after the 
style of “The New Yorker.” The following gives evidence 
that the press took at least some notice of the last conven- 
tion in Chicago: 

The recent convention which the Association of Music 
Merchants held at the charming and well-bathed Stevens 
Hotel has struck a final crescendo which should resound 
throughout the entire hemisphere and provoke a sale of 
musical instruments such as the nation has never before 
witnessed, 

Nero burning while Rome fiddled could irritate no out- 
burst so arousing as the slogan which those astute mer- 
chants, unpsychologically enough, have adopted: “Teach 
your boy to blow a horn and he'll never blow a safe.” A 
musical insult to the near west side. 

Now the last time we visited one of the lower and darker 
night clubs (an honest epithet) of this modern city, an act 
of duty prompted by the visit of a trans-Mississippi River 
friend who wanted to see the mental subways of the town, 
the hirsute gentleman at a near table told us—and we be- 
lieved him!—that he had blown more safes than he could 
count. A truly flattering reflection of that person’s mathe- 
matical soul. 

And, poking the ribs of the gigot who shared his table, he 
added without strings that he was the best damn saxophone 
player in this new world. 


Does Anyone Know? 

The Rambler confesses that he does not know what a 
“gigot” is, unless it be a piece of meat, and he does not 
know whether there were any gigots at the Chicago con- 
vention or not. Will some piano man elucidate? 


nne 


Getting a Sense of Values While Keeping 
a Sense of Humor—A Formula for 
Success as Given by an _ Italian 
Banker That Also Applies to the 
Piano Business. 


There has been much written and much arguing about 
the best way to sell pianos. The seemingly general con- 
census of opinion at the present day is that all this talk 
about work is a lot of bunk. The Rambler is of the 
opinion, and he takes this from his own experiences of days 
gone by, that it does take work to sell pianos, and also that 
it requires work of the mental equipment that the good 
Lord has provided us with. 

Successful men all work. This is indicated by the talk 
of James A. Bacigalupi, of San Francisco, president of the 
Bank of Italy, which has 282 banking offices, in an address 
delivered at Detroit before the American Institute of Bank- 
ing. 

Mr. Bacigalupi said: “If you would succeed, you must 
work, and work, and work. You should use your head and 
shun highfalutin theories. Finally, you must have an abid- 
ing sense of humor. It is the surest antidote for the big 
head.” 

Later Mr. Bacigalupi continued: “One of the greatest 
troubles with us is that we take ourselves too seriously; 
that we overstress the importance of irrelevant and imma- 
terial things; that we can’t bear up under reverses or dis- 
appointments and that we don’t know when to relax, to 
smile, or to laugh.” 

Those piano men who believe that they can sell pianos 
without work, utilizing their mental mechanism in an “ab- 
sent treatment” manner, can well take heed to these words 
of the San Francisco banker. There are probably no men in 
the commercial world who work as hard, as strenuously, 
and with as much concentration as do the men in the banks 
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of this country. It is not all a question of handing out 
money and loans, but it is the getting of that money back 
with interest which spells profit. The piano man’s work 
just begins when he delivers a piano in the home of a cus- 
tomer and accepts installment payments—that is, if he 
carries on his piano business in the way it should be car- 
ried on. There is just as much work to be done in selling 
pianos as there is in the work of the banker that leads to 
profits. Mr. Bacigalupi says, “use your head and shun 
highfalutin theories.” Highfalutin theories are indulged in 
by piano men who believe that people will come into the 
store and buy pianos. E. B. Bartlett, of the Kimball Com- 
pany, said to The Rambler one day last week: “There 
are thousands of people in this country waiting to be asked 
to buy a piano.” Is it hard work to ask? 
eRe 


F. C. Billings Comes Forward With a 
New invention for Prolonging the 
Life of the Piano—a Permanent 
Inner Felt Pad. 


It has been some time since F. C. Billings, that genius 
who invented the brass flange for the piano action and other 
innovations, has been heard from. Mr. Billings is in Miami, 
Fla. He is irrigating the tuning idea, and has built up a 
nice business tuning grand pianos. It was hardly to be ex- 
pected that Mr. Billings would allow his brain to refrain 
from inventing things. His last invention is one that will 
appeal to the high grade piano men of this country and 
those who own grand pianos. It is a permanent inner 
protection felt pad for grands, uprights and players. It is 
manufactured in Miami, Fla. 

Mr. Billings says of this, latest invention that it “acts as 
a caretaker of pianos in the home, and is guaranteed to 
keep pianos in better condition than ever before, and is 
designed to absorb moisture every second that it remains 
in the piano, that would otherwise be absorbed by the felt 
and bone dry materials of the Instrument.” Further, Mr. 
Billings describes his new felt pad as follows: 


The Old Swan Song about sticking keys and tuneless 
pianos will no longer be a popular chorus for housewives 
and tuners. 

For years women have been greatly handicapped for bet- 
ter care of pianos in the home, caused by the difficulty of 
access to the interior of the instrument, and the uncertainty 
of regulating the temperature for over-heated rooms, and 
by the battle of the elements against the interior mechan- 
ism, plus; the female moth, whose descendants destroy the 
felt materials, the primary cause for millions of tuneless 
pianos in this country. 

The truth of which needs no alibi, and it is further 
evidenced by the patent department granting a patent, and 
all its claims, as a basic principle to restrict moisture, or 
dry air, from circulating through the interior of pianos. 

The FELT PAD with its five perforated pockets cut on 
the underside of the pad, for a year’s supply of Camphor 
Cubes, will prevent moths from eating the felt materials. 
The pockets have concealed catch buttons to avoid any pos- 
sibility of scratching the finish. The felt pad acts as a 
damper in a flue, to stop the draft that passes through the 
spaces between the keys and upwards through the striking 
hammer line openings to the sound board string construc- 
tion, the primary cause for strings to rust, keys. and action 
bearings to stick and distort the tuning pin block, the 
reason why pianos get out of tune shortly after tuning. 

Also the good appearance of the interior mechanism 
counts as well as the good condition of the instrument. 

During the hurricane five Grands were equipped with 
pads. On examination after the hurricane the felt in each 
pad had taken on five times its weight of moisture and did 
not lose a single drop in the piano, as the evaporation is 
an extremely slow process for this particular quality of 
felt. 

The pad is tailor-made, and fawn gray color, and is in keep- 
ing with the artistic appearance of the instrument, and will 
stay in place even should the piano be turned upside down 
in transportation. 

The interior of the pad acts as a drying process to keep 
the pad dry, so it will automatically absorb moisture from 
below and above the pad, that otherwise would pass back 
to the sound board and strings under the top lid of the 
instrument. The felt pad will safeguard the tone produc- 
tion of your piano, by preventing dust and rubbish from fall- 
ing on the felt hammers and other soft felt and leather 
materials of the action below that causes the action and keys 
to lose its noiseless operating condition, and cause tone pro- 
duction to lose its beautiful tone quality, and sound harsh 
and metallic. , 

The felt pad is a wonderful protection for complicated 
reproducing pianos, where the player mechanism must be 
disconnected before it is possible to remove the keyboard 
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and action, to voice the hammers and regulate the action, 
and clean out dust and rubbish from the interior of the 
action chamber. 

Mr. Billings has made many inventions, as said, aside 
from his brass flange, which have had more to do with the 
lengthening the life of a piano than any invention of the 
past or present. These felt pads are of great value. They 
will protect pianos, both uprights and grands, for they are 
made for both forms of pianos, and will be a blessing in 
the way of protection to all pianos that are provided with 
them. 


RRR 
The Artistic Inclinations of Cincinnati 
Well Illustrated in the Beautiful 
Queen City Club—Tribute to a Cin- 
cinnati Art Product—the Baldwin. 


In a recent issue of the Musica. Courter Extra refer- 
ence was made to the formation of the Cincinnati Art Asso- 
ciation, this with the end in view of advancing the art in- 
clinations of the good people of the city on the banks of 
the Riviera. Cincinnati long has stood as an art center. 
It was the first city in music in the Middle West. Its music 
events in days of old did pioneer work. Its institutions have 
grown to vast proportions from small beginnings. Its 
Music Hall was one of the great music auditoriums of 
the country. It took a leading part in the making of pot- 
tery and in wood carving. It stood high in painting and 
sculpture. 

This pioneer work was well done and it probably led the 
good people of Cincinnati to become self-satisfied—Boston- 
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quated, and yet the older members had to fight their in- 
clinations to remain, and only gave way to the leadership 
of the younger element that filled the 420 members of the 
Queen City Club who wished to have a building of today. 
It will be seen that there is a limited membership to this 
club, and that probably will in due course of time be in- 
creased, for the new club house built at Broadway is one 
of the real marks of Cincinnati’s artistic inclinations. 

Club houses as a rule are like unto hotels as to architec- 
tural designs and decorations inwardly. The new Queen 
City Club, which was opened this month, has none of the 
marks of the professional decorator such as one finds in 
other club houses and hotels. There is an atmosphere 
throughout the building that is heightened by the propor- 
tions of the rooms that give a feeling of ease that illy 
proportioned rooms do not present. The Queen City Club 
possesses many wonderful paintings, among them being a 
George Inness of great value. One can ramble through the 
wonderful rooms and can not suggest a change as to the 
manner in which the pictures are hung. 

It is a pity that the Queen City Club does not have a 
thousand members, for one thousand members would take 
more visitors into its wonderful home and thus advance the 
standing of Cincinnati as a center of culture. The new 
Queen City Club building is a Cincinnati product, architec- 
turally and in every way that has had to do with the 
bringing together what Cincinnati has been building to for 
these many years. 


Civic Pride in Club 
The pride that is taken in this new club building is prob- 
ably well told by the Cincinnati Enquirer which says that 
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ese in fact. This self-satisfaction has probably withheld 
the outer world from knowing the literary and artistic 
achievements of that center, and it was with this end in 
view probably that the Art Association was formed, at 
least The Rambler gathered this in a recent visit to that 
city. Lusien Wulsin of the Baldwin house, is one of the 
directors of this new association, of which John Dee Ware- 
ham is the president. Mr. Wareham is at the head of 
the famous Rookwood Pottery, and to Mr. Wareham must 
be given credit for the desire to assert the artistic standing- 
of Cincinnati. Mr. Wareham is modest and probably will re- 
sent this reference to himself, for his work is not that of 
personal propaganda, but is love for all things artistic. 


A Famous Club 

All this brought to the mind of The Rambler, who many 
years ago had lived in Cincinnati, had seen the Music Hall 
built, and before that had looked with awe upon the pro- 
portions of the Queen City Club at Seventh and Elm 
Streets, this going back over fifty years. 

The Queen City Club has always been famous. When 
it was built it was the first club or hotel in this country 
to establish the kitchen at the top of the building. This 
may or may not have been a success, for the older members, 
like George W. Armstrong, Jr., are inclined to the be- 
lief that it did not create an innovation that has been fol- 
lowed to any great extent. At the time, however, it cre- 
ated as much of a sensation as did the placing of silver 
dollars in the floor of the barber shop in the old Palmer 
Hotel in Chicago. 

Like many other things in Cincinnati, this old Queen 
City Club building had seen its day. It had become anti- 


“simplicity marks this new home of the Queen City Club,” 
and further adds that dignity, restraint and luxury are the 
outstanding characteristics of the new building. 

Throughout the entire building, from the entrances and 
main lobby to the dormitories and terrace on the fourth 
floor runs the same note—one of quiet dignity. Thus the 
spirit and traditions of the old club building at Seventh and 
Elm streets are carried over into the new quarters. 

Af no time have the building and decorations committees 
gone in for the bizarre or succumbed to the superficial lure 
of the ornate. Simplicity to the point of severity—relieved 
and softened by notes of color in furnishings and hangings 
reflect the Georgian motif which pervades the building. 

One enters from either Fourth street or Broadway into 
the main lobby, paneled in natural-colored walnut and fur- 
nished in keeping with the Georgian period. Giving off the 
lobby just to the left of the Fourth street entrance is a 
small lounge for guests. This leads to the Governors’ 
room, Public offices of the club adjoin these rooms. 

From just inside the Broadway entrance, which is the 
ladies’ entrance, a stairway descends to the ballroom. This 
ballroom, finished in turquoise green and old gold, is an 
excellent example of the restrained simplicity and formality 
of the Georgian. Crystal chandeliers of French design con- 
temporaneous to the Georgian period and wall brackets of 
similar design provide the lighting effects for this room. 
The remainder of the floor, which is slightly below the 
street level, is taken up with rest rooms for men and 
women, musicians’ rooms and service rooms. 

The main floor is given over to the entrance lobby, the 
ladies’ dining room, offices and club kitchens. Stairs car- 
peted in deep and luxurious red lead to the second floor, 
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on which is located the lounge, the dining-room and the 
“Sniff Room.” 

While the keynote of dignity is set in the main lobby it 
is in the lounge and dining-room that the decorations attain 
perfection. The lounge, extending across the entire front 
of the building, is panelled in light, natural colored walnut. 
The natural finish of the wood has been retained through 
a process of waxing, no oil treatment being permitted. 
Large open fire-places yawn at each other from opposite 
ends of the room while above them portraits of Ohio’s two 
outstanding generals of the Civil War, U. S. 
William T. Sherman, in full 
glance. Paintings by Duveneck, Inness, Tarbell and Farney 
are hung on the walls of the room. 


Grant and 


uniform, return glance for 
Rookwood lamps and 


vases lend additional notes of color to the lounge. 


Period Furnishings 
Furnishings in the lounge include French chairs of the 
Georgian period, English lacquered secretaries, tables and 
chairs and Chinese lacquered pieces. 
offsets the walnut panelling and a luxurious sand colored 
Chinese rug. 
reds and greens, all other colors being subordinated to and 


3elgian black marble 
The predominant colors of the lounge are 


complementary to them. Lighting fixtures in the room are 
of pewter and brass. 

The dining-room has walls of turquoise pink with over- 
tones of green. The floor covering is a soft figured carpet 
Fur- 
Last 
night the principal decorative note was a large stuffed pea- 
cock which had been prepared in the new kitchens of the 
club. 

A corridor hung with paintings of former officers of the 
club leads from the lounge to the dining-room. 


the colors of which are carried out in the hangings. 
nishings in this room also are of the Georgian period. 


Occupying 
a corresponding space on the opposite side of the floor is 
the Sniff Room. 

An interesting bit of old Cincinnati is recaptured in litho- 
graphs which hang on the walls of the bridge room on the 
third floor. 

John Dee Wareham, member of the 


This room is finished in tan and red. 
decorations com- 
mittee, who superintended the decorating of the new club 
room, was the recipient of congratulations of members last 
night on the success of the committee in catching the spirit 
of the old club rooms in the new building. 

Members of the club, says the Enquirer, were unanimous 
in saying that too much praise could not be given to Messrs. 
Wareham, Omwake, Orr and Hake. Other 
the building committee, all of whom were accorded hearty 
congratulations are: George W. Lewis, Willard W. Howe, 
Alfred J. Jupp and Maurice Pollak. 

Members of the Board of Governors, under whose super- 
vision the architect and 
worked, are: Bolton S. Armstrong, Julius Fleischmann, 
Harry Hake, Charles A. Hinsch, Alfred J. Jupp, Richard 
K. LeBlond, Charles Lewis, John Omwake, J. P. Orr, John 
Weld Peck, Maurice E. Pollak, Frank H. Simpson, H. B. 
Vorhees, Morison R. Waite, and John Dee Wareham. 


The Baldwin Is Used 


It is indeed a mark of high favor for a visitor to Cin- 


members of 


members of various committees 


cinnati to be invited to go through the club and to partake 
of the products of its wonderful kitchen which always has 
been famous, but which is not now placed on the top floor 
under the roof. The Art Association will have along with 
what is shown in the Rookwood Pottery and other institu- 
tions another great mark of the high and cultural standing 
of the city which in the days gone by was designated the 
Paris of America. 

All this may not have anything to do with piano manu- 
facturing and selling, except that there is found in the ladies’ 
reception room of the Queen City Club a beautiful Baldwin 
grand piano which is herewith illustrated, and that as far 
as the piano trade is concerned completes the Queen City 
Club as a Cincinnati product. This piano stands as an illus- 
tration of Cincinnati’s artistic. advancement. 


Personalia 


One learned with regret of the passing of C. A. Daniell, 
Mr. Daniell 
was the oldest trade editor in the music instrument business. 
He had conducted music trade papers in Cincinnati, New 
York and Chicago. At one time Mr. Daniell was connected 
with the Mustcat Courter Extra. His attention for many 
years, however, has been with the Presto, and with Frank 
D. Abbott conducted a successful paper that was probably 
as widely read as other papers devoted to the same field 
It is not generally known that Mr. Daniell was a musician 
and composer who attracted the attention of the country 
with his compositions. 


for many years editor of Presto, of Chicago. 


Along in the ’70s his song entitled 
“Put Me In My Little Bed” was well known throughout 
the country, and while its title page bore the name of 
C. D. Addison, it was the work of Mr. Daniell, for his 
full name was Carl Daniell. Mr. Daniell had 
many friends in the musical and industrial world, and it 
is a matter of universal regret that he has been called to 
the Great Adventure. 


Addison 
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History of the Piano 
and Music in Alaska 


It is a curious thing to reflect how little is known today 
ot what was once one of the most romantic and glamorous 
Alaska. There was a time 
when there burned an ambition in the breast of every up- 


portions of the United States 


and-coming young American, which was to leave his job, 
and take the long white trail over the snow ridge, and then 
to come back with a poke of gold and perhaps a pocket of 
loose nuggets to throw around to friends. Much of the 
gone that region, but there are still 
possibilities for one to become rich. 

The Yukon, however, has changed a bit from those wild 
If, as someone has said, the pres- 


romance has out of 


days of the gold rush 
ence of the piano heralds at least the beginnings of civiliza- 
hen that still unharnessed and rugged portion of coun- 
North America is in a fair 


tion, t 
try on the northwestern tip of 
state of civilization already 

Alaska is 
ywn, but the history of the advance of music 
Quite 


The political and economic history of now 


fairly well ki 


in that te has been rather a neglected factor. 


rritory 


recently, however, there came to the fore a man who has 


tuned many a piano in the historic northwest, George Ander- 


son, of Juneau, who tells the following interesting story 


about the history of music and the piano in that section of 
the United States 
account is taken from a report recently 


The following 


printed in a Seattle paper 


Oldest Piano in North Is in Whitehorse; 
Oldest Pipe Organ on Coast at Sitka 
“The musical history of Alaska and the Yukon territory 
ven with the introduction of the piano into 
Alaska 


Anderson of 


is inseparably w« 


this Northland, and the industrial development of 


be traced by the piano,” said George 


probably knows as much about pianos and 


Alaska as any man, for he has tuned a good 
many of them 


“The pioneer days of Dawson,” he continued, “saw many 


x1, bad, and indifferent, which were hauled in over 


07, and these relics are still in use 


ing them up one still can smell the odor of that 


Together,’ etc. The shades 


many of 
hen ‘Good Fellows Get 
the early musicians that pounded the ivories and brought 

ny to these early, hardy pioneers still linger around 


ll worn keyboards. 


Brought Around Horn 


of these early pianos were brought around 
Pacific coast and eventually found their 
Yukon territory. The age of some 


ems is from fifty to seventy-five years. 


Southeastern Alaska the modern piano is 
Homes in Ketchikan and Juneau are well 
first baby grand piano shipped to Ketchikan 
tor Ellis’ 
James Burgun. 
Whitehorse, Y. T.., 


, England, about 100 years 


home; the next one to install 
was Mrs 


o in the north is in 
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ago. It is still in use. Dawson also has some of the same 
type of piano. 

“About the first piano taken into Dawson was owned by 
a little Scotch woman, Mrs. Smart. She used to rent it 
for $60 to $75 monthly, and had a waiting list. 

“In the early days in Fairbanks $15 and $25 was the regu- 
lar monthly rental for pianos, but those days are gone. In 
the pipe organ family, Sitka has the first and oldest organ 
on the Pacific coast. This instrument is about 100 years 
old, and it is of German manufacture. Having six sets of 
pipes, the keyboard has white ‘sharps’ and black keys on the 
natural scale, i.e., the key board color of keys is reversed. 

“This instrument can be used and has excellent tone. It 
is owned by the Sheldon Jackson mission school. 


In Remote Districts 

“The next pipe organ in point of age is a very good 
pneumatic instrument in the Presbyterian church in Daw- 
son. In Juneau and Ketchikan show houses are found now 
with the very latest type of pianos and pipe organs, which 
are a credit to their owners and to Alaska. 

“Alaska has pianos in many of the more remote and iso- 
lated portions. Point Barrow, in the Arctic, has one piano 
owned by the Presbyterian mission, and is in use. This place 
is the farthest American land north, 1,000 miles north of 
Nome, and 3,000 miles north of Seattle. 

“There are three pianos on the Kobuck river. The dis- 
tance from the Yukon is over 500 miles. Tuning these in- 
struments would be $100 each. Cordova and other Alaskan 
towns, of course, are more favorably situaated. 

“It has been said, and is a fact, that Alaska has more 
pianos and musical instruments per population than can be 
found in most any part of the world. The industrial progress 
of Alaska may be traced by the rapid increase in pianos in 
the different communities.” 


58 Pianos to Alaska Last Year 

Whether this last statement of Mr. Anderson’s is true or 
not is a difficult matter to decide. There are unfortunately 
not available any figures on pianos taken into Alaska prior 
to 1926, which was the first year that the U. S. govern- 
men gave any official figures on Alaskan imports of pianos. 
During last year there were shipped to Alaska from Ameri- 
can ports fifty-eight pianos, with a total valuation of $28,417. 
For the first four months of the current year there were 
shipped twenty-one pianos with a combined valuation of 
$7,570. 

However, when it is taken into consideration that the 
area of Alaska takes in a territory considerably in excess of 
590,000 square miles, and that according to the latest avail- 
able estimates as to population the number of people in 
that territory are not much in excess of 60,000, it would 
seem as though there were some justice in Mr. Anderson’s 
claim, a paradoxical though it may sound. 





QO R S Coast Business Good 


Returning from a two weeks’ visit to southern California, 
A. L. Quinn, western manager for the Q R S Music Com- 
pany, expressed great satisfaction at the volume of business 
the company is doing in California in the Q R S tubes. He 
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said that many of the jobbers said the tubes had solved 
dealers’ problems and indications are so encouraging for fall 
business that Mr. Quinn thinks the Q R S Music Com- 
pany will have to work hard to fill all orders. 

Speaking of some few of the pianos Mr. Quinn had seen 
on his travels, he expressed the hope that too much stress 
will not be laid on exterior flutings and frills. After all, 
piano manufacturers are out to sell Music rather than furni- 
ture and when a piano is too much dolled up customers and 
owners are apt to lose sight of the main object of the in- 
strument, which is to please and educate the ear. 
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April Piano Exports Show Effect 
of South American Disturbances 


The concentration of America’s export piano business in 
Australia is still going on. Apparently this condition is 
more than ever true, if one is to believe the statistics that 
are presented. According to the latest available govern- 
mental reports from the Department of Commerce in Wash 
ington, of a total business of $488,456 done in April, $347,- 
991 represented transactions between American exporters 
and Australian dealers. The Mexican and Cuban demand 
has fallen off to an alarming state, while the Canadian 
business, once the largest in the total export business, has 
fallen to a steady but comparatively small amount. This 
was far below the record of last April when practically 
$600,000 worth of pianos were shipped. 

Perhaps the chief consolation should arise from the 
fact that Mexico, Cuba, and other South American coun- 
tries are buying not only fewer American pianos, but fewer 
pianos of any origin. In other words it is not a problem of 
foreign competitors “stealing” the market, but that condi- 
tions, temporary perhaps but uncontrollable for the time 
being, have arisen which make it impossible for any great 
expansion along musical lines. 

The buik of the trade being concentrated in Australia has 
its dangerous as well as encouraging aspects. Of course it 
makes for a certain efficiency in distribution and a greater 
popularizing through the force of the number of American 
built pianos that are in active use in that country, but it 
also lays the export trade peculiarly susceptible to adverse 
legislation such as occurred some two or three years ago. 
The Australian business which stands to average a quarter 
of a million a month, if not more, is a tempting bit, espe- 
cially when it is considered that this valuation is but a 
modest estimate of the true retail demand. With the heavy 
imposts and freightage and other incidentals tacked on, it 
represents a healthy and growing retail demand. That the 
American piano, and more especially the player, has been 
able to make its way in spite of the adverse price regula- 
tions is a signal proof of the regard in which it is held by 
the people, the actual consuming public of that country. 


Australian Business Over $250,000 

The total business transacted for April with Australia 
amounted, as stated to $257,991, representing by the margin 
of about $2,000, the largest April business ever transacted 
by the piano industry. The former high record for the 
month was established in 1925 when the value of the ship- 
ments consigned for Australian ports totaled $255,367. The 
figures for the years preceding were: 1925, $215,074; 1924, 
$219,477 ; and 1923, $139,277. The showing for April of this 
year is in reality better than it would appear at a casual 
glance, inasmuch as the month represents a “dip” rather 
than a rise, and the constancy of the market has proven a 
rather gratifying surprise. 


No Improvement in Mexico 

Mexico retains her place as the second largest foreign 
buyer of American pianos, although this dignity is becoming 
more and more endangered each month. The sad history 
of Mexico for the past two years has been narrated at length 
several times in the Musicat Courter Extra. With each 
narration the tale grows, for there are fresh chapters in 
tribulations added. It seems as though our benighted neigh- 
bor to the South is unable to enjoy more than a few months 
of comparatively undisturbed business conditions. 

At the last instalment, a revolution was threatened. Nat- 
urally business men were not storing up stock in order to 
give a fitting welcome to the marauding bands that were 
almost momentarily expected. Now Mexico seems to be 
faced, not with one revolution, but three revolutions. At 
least there are three presidential candidates in the field, and 
each of them a national hero of some sort, generalisimos 
all, and each with a belligerent following. The new elec- 
tion will not take place until 1928, and perhaps before that 
time the situation will have taken on a more peaceful aspect. 
However, it may be recalled that the only peaceful accession 
to the Mexican Presidency (or dictatorship of the older 
days) occurred just seven years ago when Enrico Calles, 
the present encumbent took the oath of office. Incidently it 
is of interest to note that General Obregon, whom Calles 
succeeded, is one of the most prominent candidates for the 
position. There are so many foreign interests at stake 
however, that it seems as though every possible effort will 
be made to avert open hostilities. War in Mexico is always 
of the guerilla type, with more wanton damage to property 
than actual strategic maneuvering and formal conflict. 

Meanwhile Mexican piano exports have fallen to $32,689, 
in comparison with $88,807 which was the total for April of 
last year, $64,270 in April 1925, $31,504 in April 1924, and 
$63,583 in April 1923. There is still a consolation for these 
piano men who are engaged in the Mexican export business. 
That is that Mexico today is fundamentally interesed in 
music, and to a greater extent than ever before. One of 
the fruits of the seven comparatively peaceful years under 


the Calles regime has been the rehabilitation of the formal 
educational facilities of that country, including governmental 
support of the National Conservatory of Music at Mexico 
City. Given a fairly stable political situation, which in Mex- 
ico will react directly upon the economic structure, and the 
piano will again be in high favor. It is to be noted in this 
respect that the general predilection for American built 
musical instruments is reflected in the Mexican phonograph 
market which shows considerable strength in spite of dis- 
turbed conditions. 


Canadian Demand Steady 

Canada absorbed its usual quota of $25,782, of which curi- 
ously enough the player dominated. This record however is 
much lower than for the same month last year when the 
piano imports amounted to $42,629. 

Argentina was fourth on the list of America’s foreign cus- 
tomers, taking 106 pianos valued at $19,332 or practically 
the same as last April. There is bound to be a big improve- 
ment in this field, and it seems that conditions that have 
evoked hostility to American goods in other lines are now 
about to be cleared up. Buenos Aires is known as one of the 
music centers of the world and exerts a considerable influ- 
ence in musical affairs in that section of the world, and 
that city has been a special object of American piano propa- 
ganda. 

Some of the smaller South American republics were a 
profitable source of revenue during April, notably Colombia, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela, listed in order of volume of pur- 
chases. Colombia imported 45 instruments of a value at 
$16,205; Uruguay, 41 instruments valued at $14,374; and 
Venezuela, 38 instruments valued at $13,629. This of course 
was almost entirely player and reproducer business. 

In the European an encouraging sign was seen in the 
purchase by Spain of 33 instruments valued at $10,663. 
Transportation conditions naturally militate greatly against 
any great expansion in Spain, or in fact any of the Euro- 
pean countries which do not produce enough pianos to meet 
their domestic demand. The elements of costs and time are 
great, as said, although Spain has shown a liking for the 
American instruments in the past. This business saw its 
heyday immediately after the war, for obvious reasons. 
Perhaps it is again destined for expansion. 


Action Market High 

An examination of the export records reveals the fact 
that Germany and Spain are again definitely to be classed 
among the regular customers for player actions. The total 
in this category amounted to $78,255, as against $60,180, 
last April and $69,569 in April 1925. Australia was the 
largest single buyer with imports of $44,937. Canada was 
second with $9,576; United Kingdom third, $8,002; Ger- 
many fourth, with $7,486; and Spain fifth, $6,286. 


Roll Market Steady But Small 

Branch establishments by some of the principal American 
music roll manufacturers, together with the development of 
the native industry in several of the larger countries, espe- 
cially Australia and Mexico, have cut considerably into the 
export of perforated music rolls from this country. The 
April figures show 21,669 rolls valued at $10,823 exported. 
This is the smallest April business on record for a number 
of years back, although as stated this condition does not 
represent the real foreign demand for American cut rolls. 
Practically all of this output was absorbed by four coun- 
tries, Australia, $3,388; Canada, $2,573; Colombia, $1,070; 
and Venezuela, $1,206. 


Phonograph Export Market Booming 

The stimulation in the foreign phonograph markets 
marked by the appearance of the new model machines and 
the consequent reduction in price on the older stock models, 
is still prominent. Last year saw the biggest phonograph 
export year in the history of the industry, and according 
to present indications, 1927 will be just as large if not larger. 
The April export phonograph business in 1927 set a new 
high record for that month, with 11,975 machines being 
exported. The value of these instruments was $436,472. 
The best previous record, April 1926, was $33,804. April 
of 1925 totalled only $188,110. The principal customers in 
order of size were: Argentina, 1,765 machines valued at 
$60,819; Australia, 1,307 machines valued at $52,559; Cuba, 
1,130 machines valued at $50,996; Canada, 1,281 machines 
valued at $45,414; Mexico, 673 machines valued at $30,267; 
Colombia, 993 machines valued at $30,233. 

Exports of phonograph records have taken an equally 
astounding jump, from $177,621 in April 1925, to $22,173 in 
April, 1926, and to $262,663 in April, 1927. There were 
609,100 records included in this latter valuation. The prin- 
cipal countries in order were: Argentina, $55,278; Mexico, 
$37,018; Colombia, $27,555; Chile, $23,026; Cuba, $17,191; 
Brazil, $16,445; and Australia, $15,302. 
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A. B. Chase 


Chickering Executive Staff \ 
Chickering & Sons last week announced some important 
on f e | changes in its wholesale and retail organizations. Herman 
“ Aerunlin i} C. Spain, who has been manager of wholesale sales of the 
Masork4 } §=company has been appointed Eastern Regional Sales Dir- 
H ector of the American Piano Company. In this wider field + 
Mr. Spain’s broad experience and the executive ability he AMERICA S FINEST 
PIANOFORTE } has demonstrated in the past are expected to show large PIANO 
returns. 
Louis Schoenwald, who has been manager of the outside 
sales forces of Chickering & Sons for the past year and 
. a half, has been delegated to take over the reins of manage- 
Everywhere recognized as ment of Chickering Hall in New York. He thus fills the 
musically the most beautiful vacancy caused by the promotion of C. S. Onderdonck, 
piano the world has ever former retail manager, to the post of vice-president of 
Chickering & Sons in charge of sales. Mr. Schoenwald’s 
known. record since joining the Chickering organization has been 
consistently fine, and he is expected to uphold the well 
thought out policies of his predecessor. 

Lionel Tompkins, who has been assistant to the president 
of Chickering & Sons, has been appointed director of pro- 
motion and publicity of the American Piano Company. 
Factories and General Offices Santon B. Fisher, who has been assisting Mr. Tompkins 

in the advertising department of Chickering & Sons, has 

BOSTON | been advanced to the position of advertising manager of 
Chickering & Sons. 

At the same time it was announced that the executive 
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offices of Chickering & Sons have been moved from Chick- SOOOCOOOL 
ering Hall to 657 Fifth avenue, New York. Chickering 
Hall is now being operated exclusively as a retail store. 


The NEW Incomparable Spa Brunswick Sales Manager R A D L k T 0 N E 


original R. W. Jackson, who has completed about twenty-five years 


of service with the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., has been The Musicians’ Delight 
W E L - E - M I G N O N appointed general sales manager for the musical division 
. _ of the Brunswick. W. C. Hutchings will continue as as- 
Reproducing piano sistant general sales manager in this division, while C. D. Whenever You Hear the Name 
MacKinnon will also continue as general record sales man- R A D L E 
° ° ° ° ager. All of these men are alive to all the latest develop- 
with the entire mechanism in- ae . : 4 
isi ments in the musical instrument field, and are fitted for You immedistely think of wonderful 
stalled within the confines of a their posts through experience and ability. tone quality, durability and design 
normal straight grand piano : 


ne eats Hen He Melody Way Plan for Minneapolis Musicians Insist on RADLE 
rama pee on The Minneapolis Journal has launched a Melody Way 
the case, and still maintaining Contest in that city with the cooperation of the allied music 

the artistic supremacy that trades. Coincidental with the appearance of this announce- F’. RADLE, Inc. 
has been conceded to the ment Foster & Waldo of that city made an announcement Est. 1850 
WELTE-MIGNON since its through the advertising columns of that same paper offer- 609-11 West 36th Street New York City 
a ‘ ing the free use of its warerooms for practice purposes for 
inception. those who did not own pianos. Facilities for practising the 
Journal Melody Way lessons will be open to any one. 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION | ~ niin The M. SCHULZ CO. 
695 Fifth Ave., New York St. Louis to Stage Melody Way Plan PLA YER-PIANO 


St. Louis, it is expected, will soon be among the many Otis nated petition tm Aeaiemn 


cities that are putting on the Melody M ay piano instruction WRITE FOR OUR PROPOSITION 
classes and contests. The St. Louis Post Dispatch has 


promised support, and the plan seems to have gained the M. SCHULZ CO 


approval of a number of the largest music houses of the Ket. 1869 
city. It is not thought that the actual inauguration of the 711 Milwaukee Avenue 
plan in St. Louis will occur before September. 
Cabcy i fe <n Se 
Bike 3 i at: Nak Seb al e mall | eee 
The Lauter Building, headquarters of the Lauter Piano a Ma 
Company in Newark, N. J., are being entirely renovated. ty xf) 


: = © : i ‘ ( : : : ‘di ft a 

| The projected arrangements will give much more promin- Seed — 

GRANDS, REPRODUCING AND PERIOD ; é : qq il 
¥ nce J salo yhich will be the first floor. mi 

MODEL PIANOS | ence to the eng alon, which will . on ihe irst floor i rash 


The second floor will be devoted entirely to Lauter-Humana way) 


257 Bast 23d Street New York || ; 48 1 
East Jaczson Brve., Carc / players and Lauter uprights. RSD Cr 
CATALOGS AND PRICZ LISTS UPON N REQUEST wyatt 
Z = = Se ===. SSS , < C hi tye 


George E. Mansfield Resigns Selling factors are hard to duplicate ar 


George E. Mansfield, who for nearly seven years has rep- omg 


ESTEY “BEST KNOWN MUSICAL NAME resented C. Kurtzmann & Co. in the Western territory, has by UY, 
. IN THE WORLD” severed his connections with that company to join another ae : i i vise 
organization. Mr. Mansfield departs to his new work with a i he of tone and consirustion lh 
the best wishes from his former associates with the Kurtz- A in that Gatienae compestoon ot he price 
° . an instrumen nds a among 
Ped mann organization. Ree people of good taste and the means to satisfy } 
—— it; (3) standards that win for the store the ss 
Sil priceless asset of —e — = Cy 
’ y . : i (4) a name-value gained through the good- 
A Real Grand Ball’s Last Word Song on Pianostyle List tk ak due Ee a cee ae “ 
y s Hazelton sells at a clean profit and stays sold. 3 ak 
a 
J 









































Lauter Building Being Remodelled 








There are thirty-one word rolls and two instrumental sl 


in Every Sense rolls listed in the Pianostyle August bulletin. “Watching 


sth (nit Y 
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2 oO x0 By,” one o e last songs by tl ii Mh 
Except 1D Size the W rld Go By ne of the last song written by the ® HAZELTON BROTHERS = 


late Ernest R. Ball., is among the thirty odd new listings Wiser 
5 ft. 2 in. scant in this bulletin. ~ 
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B. F. Clark With Aeolian Company i mnie seal 

= | B. F. Clark, the new Pacific Coast representative of the >> hint 
Aeolian Company, is to make San Francisco his head- iM Ri 
quarters and reside in that city. Mr. Clark made his first LCP is ere ve + om We my" #5 tt] 
call on Sherman, Clay & Co., Coast Aeolian representatives, ' wl Oe : aed) ihe) * BY #4 thie Ce oe dh ie iki Ay) te Nd 
on June 29. Sc AE Ne RN cat, AKL 
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Geo. W. Gittins Announces Complete 
Reorganization of Estey-Welte Corp. 


MUSICAL COURIER EXTRA 


Move Consolidates Subsidiary Companies Into One Unit 
to Be Known as Welte Company Inc.—Strong 
Financial Support Insured 


HE great piano industrial known as the Estey- 
Welte Corporation, of which George W. Gittins 
is president, completed last week another great step 
in its advance, and this was accomplished in a way 
to focus the attention of the entire New York 
financial world upon it. This great step forward 
represents a solidification along financial lines as 
with those other great industries which have found 
unification the strong asset in the conduct of its 
business affairs. This move brings the five sub- 
sidiary units of the Estey-Welte Company under a 
single consolidation, organized under the laws of 
the state of New York, and to be known as the 
Welte Company, Inc. 
These five units, which are the Estey Piano Com- 
pany, the Welte-Mignon Corporation, the Welte 
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Organ Company, Inc., the Welte-Mignon Studios, 
and the’ Estey Company, Philadelphia, were en- 
tirely owned by the Estey-Welte Corporation so 


that there were no outside interests to be consid- 
ered in the transaction. There combined in 
those five units, now welded into a single unit, a 
complete cycle of the business, including the manu- 
facture and sale of pianos and organs, as well as 
the wonderful Welte-Mignon reproducing medium, 
the original medium in the reproducing field. 


are 


The plan by which these individual companies 
were brought under a single plan of capitalization 
and management was proposed by George W. Git- 
tins, president of the corporation, and accepted by 
the stockholders in the Estey-Welte Corporation in 
a special meeting held on July 7. By this master 
stroke of financing Mr. Gittins insures to the new 
enterprise the most solid support in bringing the 
company out of the rather embarrassing period 
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which followed the failure of the*bankers for the 
company. Mr. Gittins retains all of his holdings in 
the new company and will continue to direct its 


15 


policies with the same shrewdness and _ sagacity 
which marked his handling of the affairs of the 
parent organization. He has been elected as presi- 
dent and general manager of the Welte Company. 

The products of the Welte Company, Inc., hold 
a recognized position in the music industries. The 
Welte patents held in the name of this company are 
basic, being pioneer products both in the piano and 
The Welte 


actions which are installed in instruments of 


organ fields. original reproducing 
the 
Welte and Estey lines also contain special features 
duplicated by no other piano manufacturer in the 
country. The Welte pianos by a special construc- 
tional and installation process actually preserve the 
original beauty and grace of the piano lines without 
that disfiguration that sometimes comes from the in- 
stallation of the reproducing mechanism. 

Both’ the Estey and Welte lines have traditions of 
carefulness and skill in manufacturing policies and 
them. 

this 
company’s development of the period model designs 


processes of over half a century behind 


There have been made wonderful strides in 
in cases which are now so popular. The Estey 
Piano Company was one of the pioneers in this 
movement, and over a period of time devoted to 
analyses of public taste and research work into the 
art motifs of earlier days, came to a realization of 
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The large, up-to-date Welte factory located at 297-307 Southern Boulevard, Bronx, N. Y. 


considerable results in the way of grace and beauty 
of design and fidelity to the spirit of the period. 
A similar history of advancement could be nar- 
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George W. Gittins 


President and General Manager of the new Welte 
Company, Inc. 
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rated of the organ part of the Welte business, 
especially in the development of the multi-control 
principle. The company not only builds institu- 
tional, church, and theater pipe organs, but it also 
produces pipe organs for residences. There has been 
a marked trend in this latter class towards organs of 
the reproducing type, that is organs capable not only 
of being played manually but also of giving their 
wonderful tonal messages through rolls recorded by 
some of the greatest organists of the world. There 
is given to the player great freedom in the control 
of tone shadings and quality through the Multi- 
Control devices, the patents on which are exclusively 
controlled by the Welte Company. 

This coming fall there will be presented to the 
trade a new device which will mark a still greater 
development in this particular branch. The Master 
Welte Selective control device will enable the lis- 
teners to enjoy an entire evening of entertainment 
of piano music by the simple device of pressing a 
With 
the roll player mechanism entirely divorced from 
the grand piano, there is a distinct enhancing of the 
beauty of the instrument as well as the tonal quality 


button, indicating the selection to be played. 
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The beautiful 
Welte Building 
located at 
695 Fifth Avenue, 


the center 





of the 
Estey 
and 
Welte 
retail business 


in New York 
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those who founded the company, there is likewise a 
fine spirit and a high degree of skill manifested 
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through the elimination of the many attachments 

ordinarily necessary in reproducing instruments. 
With all this tradition of the most skilful of man- 

agement, backed up by the pioneering efforts of 


among the workmen in the factories controlled by 
this company. Every part of every piano passes 
through the hands of a man skilled in that particular 
branch of the work, and this same selectivity is car- 
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Estey Piano Company 
factory located at 
Lincoln avenue and 
East 133rd Street, 


Bronx, New York 


ried out through the choice of materials and the 
methods employed. 

The Welte-Mignon Studios on Fifth 
avenue were ranked for years as among the most 
beautiful in the country, and this reputation has 
been fully upheld in the artistic new showrooms of 
the company located at 695 Fifth avenue. 

This building was taken possession of last March 
and is located on the east side of Fifth avenue be- 
tween 54th and 55th streets. 


former 


The building has a 
twenty-five foot frontance with a main entrance on 
Fifth avenue, and runs a hundred and twenty-five 
feet in depth. It is six stories in height and with the 
basement affords about twenty thousand square feet 
of floor space. 


A Magnificent Building 

In front the first two floors have been treated in 
special design. The second floor view is particu- 
larly attractive inasmuch as it gives a view of one 
of the most magnificent organs ever constructed, 
with a display console and screen, which seen from 
the street has been the object of admiring attention 
from passers-by ever since the opening of the build- 
ing. The design, as may be noted in the illustration 
which accompanies this article, is Italian, and the 
imaginativeness with which the detail has been 
worked out can be generally appreciated. It is, 
however, impossible to give any adequate impres- 
sion of the richness of color which forms a large 
part of its general attractiveness. 

The interior of the Welte Building is on a par 
with its exterior. Entering the building, one comes 
upon a fine reception hall, which extends forty feet 
back and occupies the full width of the building. 
There are on display in this room a few Welte 
Mignon grands of the most artistic type. It also 
gives access to the elevators to the upper floors. At 
the rear of the reception room is an organ studio 
decorated in a style to approximate the home con- 
ditions, and containing a beautiful Welte reproduc- 
ing organ. 

The second floor of this building is given over 
entirely to the Welte-Mignon reproducing pianos 
The entire floor is treated in a period design to har- 
monize with the instruments which are there on dis- 
play. The general and executive offices of the 
company are located on the upper floors. 

The Welte building is admirably located in the 
heart of the new trading district of New York and 
the high class commercial institutions which are its 
neighbors insure a high type of clientele. 

This building has a broadcasting arrangement 
with the National 
broadcasts bi-weekly 


sroadcasting Company and 
programs through station 
WEAF. The wonderful Welte organs play a prom- 
inent part in programs, which are heard 
throughout the country through the extensive facili- 


ties of the National Broadcasting Company, oper- 


these 
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Welte and Welte-Mignon Medals 


Highest Awards Wherever E xbsbited 





A few of the International awards won by 
Welte products over the past 50 years. 
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terested in the reorganization, accompanied by reso- 
lutions of a flattering nature which were passed at 
the meeting of stockholders at the time the proposed 
reorganization was approved. 

Ample working capital to meet the growing opera- 
tions of the company is now provided to take ad- 
vantage of the large volume of business which 
heretofore has been offered but not found accept- 
able because of lack of sufficient capital to warrant 
manufacture on so large a scale. 

The new financial interests and personnel will be 
announced shortly, and it is expected that the future 
growth of the company’s business will require the 
acquisition of additional properties far reaching in 
their scope. The sales operations, wholesale and re- 
tail, are to be actively promoted by intensive adver- 
tising, sales helps, dealer cooperation, and supported 
by an effective organization in the field. 


The retail branches of the Welte Company, located 
in Philadelphia, Pa., and Palm Beach, Fla., as well 
as the Welte Mignon Studios in Chicago, illustra- 
tions of which accompany this article, carry out this 
policy of the company in presenting an artistic ap- 
pearance. There is beauty of line combined with 
utility of the most up-to-date sort. In the interior 
finish care has been taken to provide a fitting atmos- 
phere for the display of the beautiful instruments of 
the Welte and Estey lines, taking due care of all art 
design developments. 


The past history of the Estey Piano Company, the 
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Sunrise Ave., 


Palm Beach, Florida. 


ating the largest broadcasting chain in the country. 
The Welte building was also a focal point in the re- 
cent celebration held upon the arrival of the intrepid 
Lindbergh in New York, at which time the building 
was used as a vantage point by Graham McNamee, 
announcer, broadcasting an impression of the Lind- 
bergh parade as it swung up Fifth avenue on its 
The story of the Lindbergh 
the 


way to Central Park. 


broadcast 
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Officials of the Welte Company have announced 


was told in a previous issue of 


COURIER EXTRA. 
that a similar arrangement has been made for the 
Commander Byrd, in charge of the ill- 
New York will honor Byrd in a 


coming of 
fated America 


fashion similar to that accorded Lindbergh, and 
Graham McNamee will again broadcast his impres- 
sions from his perch on the coping of the Welte 
building. 

Much of this work of upbuilding is due directly 
to the inspiring influence of George W. Gittins, who 
combines a shrewd sense of sales values with busi- 
ness ability of an unusual nature. His management 
of the business affairs of the company has always 
been marked by a farsightedness and scrupulous at- 
tention to detail that have helped the company sur- 
mount difficulties that might have had serious conse- 
quences under management less able. 

Under this new plan of organization the stock- 
holders of the Estey-Welte Corporation will re- 
ceive share for share in the new Welte Company, 
Inc. This plan, it might be added, met with the ap- 
proval of the bankers, shareholders, and others in- 
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Welte-Mignon Corporation and the affiliated organi- 
zations, now combined into a unit under the duly 
incorporated naine of the Welte Company, Inc., is 
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Estey Company retail salesrooms of Welte 
Organs and pianos located at 17th & Wal- 
nut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


one of great interest. The new company will main- 
tain the same ideals of manufacturing and service 
as marked its past. And the new organization pro- 
vides executive ability of the highest character to- 
gether with the financial support needed to give 
the fullest play to the Estey and Welte ideals. 


a 


Warerooms of the Welte-Mignon Corporation Studios at 173 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Go Where Others Can’t 


Baby Behr Pianos are designed to put 
five octaves of real music where none 
could go before. 











They are not toys—their actions — frames — 
sounding boards— strings — keys, and cases are 
standard but reduced in size. 
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For the child’s own play room — saves For airplanes — light and compact. 


the family grand. 
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Children like them—and will ask their parents 
for them. 
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They are splendid for very small cottages and 
summer camps, for yachts, for private or public 
schools, for restaurant use, for children’s play- 
houses and for many other places where space 
is really at a premium. 
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—_— They are colorful in appearance and may be fur cgueatuinge adaiiale == 

or the yacht or cruiser — easily n ‘ . sasily move attractive 

ached Vise dich ealcell washed with soap and water. Nine different oe EE Se 
colors and combinations. 


| Mr. Dealer:- 


If any of your townspeople have boats, sum- 
mer cottages, camps, children, money enough 
for two pianos or not enough for one of 
average size, ‘you can sell Baby Behr Pianos. 
| Book your sample order by wire. 


AN WD A 2) 
: For group or other piano instruction— 
For Sunday Schools —takes little space. eh good musical instruments. 
r Hros.& (fo. 


Inc, 


WILLIAM J. BEHR, President 


635 W. 50th Street New York, N. Y. 
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The Packard Plan of Piano Selling 
Through the Group Piano Classes 


The Packard Music House of Fort Wayne, Ind., has come 
forward with some valuable information regarding the 
actual working out of the group plan of piano instruction 
recently inaugurated by that company. The information 
is contained in a large folder which has been sent out to 
dealers throughout the country. The practical experience 
of the Packard Music House will undoubtedly be of great 
utility to others who intend following the same course as 
the plan presented in the Packard folder, which is complete 
in every detail. 

The story of the introduction of the Curtis classes in 
Fort Wayne is one that approximates the experience of 
many other dealers who have tried it. There were, how- 
ever, two things in the Packard presentation that are worthy 
of special attention. The first was the concentration of all 
the advertising upon music as an asset, both social and 
cultural, to the child. This point was stressed in the illus- 
trative material and also in the text matter. The cartoons 
and reading notices kept one idea in the public mind from 
the very inception of the Packard plan, and that was the 
fact that free music lessons were obtainable through the 
Packard Music House. 


Lining Up Music Teachers 

The second point in the campaign was the special efforts 
made to align the music teachers of Fort Wayne with the 
Curtis classes given at the Packard store. Practically every 
teacher, either private or connected with musical institutions 
in the city, assisted in the musical revival sponsored by 
the Packard Music House. Almost one hundred dealers 
were included in this arrangement. 

The results of the Packard advertising plan far exceeded 
their fondest expectations. During the first two weeks after 
the lessons had started, by which time all publicity had been 
discontinued, applications numbering between one and two 
hundred were turned down. Even the adults responded, and 
special classes were organized in the evening to take care 
of these in special groups The movement soon spread to 
near-by territories, and dealers sent in requests to the 
Packard organization for assistance in starting classes in 
those cities high school superintendent in one of the 
neighboring ns suggested that a similar course be held 
in the school | the present summer. Following 
up this lead, arrangements were made to start classes in 
several other hool The cooperation of the school boards 
was a remarkable factor in this, in as much as these bodies 
are notoriously opting new ideas and new methods. 

The most remarkable part of the Packard classes is 
demonstrated in the actual figures as to enrollments, costs, 
and resulting sales from leads resulting directly from these 
classes. There were 275 pupils enrolled in the Curtis classes 
at the Packard store. The total expenditures for materials, 
advertising and instruction costs amounted to $650; and, 
fact that investigation showed that 85 per 
cent tl ontestants already owned pianos, a number of 
sales were made and many fine prospects for future sales 
were secured The expenditures made are shown in the 
attached 


rHE First SERIES OF LESSONS IN 


Fort WAYNE 
10 benches, 2 pupils at a bench... $ 85.00 
1 blackboard, 4 x 8 it... : 7 hake 7.00 
1,000 circul _ sexe ae he 
500 applic on blan cence seeses 3.00 
Photographs ( pupils and teacher seews 10.00 
Cuts of teachers and pupils Sd wae ipsa isos ee 
Salary of teacher for six weeks ees wees 300.00 
240 inches of advertising space at $1.50 360.00 


I 


$800.00 
material sold to 


pupils 150.00 
$650.00 
Free Private Music Lessons 

As a special activity in connection with the Packard group 
classes, the Packard Music House instituted a system of 
offering private lessons with every piano sold. According 
to the terms of purchaser was free to choose 
any of the promin sic teachers of the city, and the 
Packard Musi u ugreed to pay a certain amount in 
proportion to the piano to the teacher for 
these lessons. The purchaser was also given the option of 
retaining the fund promised toward music instruction as a 
discount on the purchase price 

The folder gives the following brief description of the all 
important lining up of the music teachers and the follow-up 
in the form of obtaining students of the Curtis groups for 
further piano study. The following is taken substantially 


from the folder: 


Co-operation With the Music Teachers 
“In our talks with all parents and pupils, we made it very 


plain that we were co-operating with the private music 


teachers, and that when the ten free lessons were finished, 
they could continue in classes of twenty at 25 cents per 
lesson, or they could take of some private teacher. March 
22, we sent a letter like that which follows, to every pri- 
vate piano teacher on our mailing list, and later on, Miss 
Pohlmann called on the more prominent ones and invited 
them to attend some of the classes. 


Fort Wayne, Inp., March 22, 1927. 
To the Piano Teachers of Fort Wayne: 
How Many Additional Private Pupils Can You 
Accept This Summer and Fall? 

You have no doubt read the announcement in the papers 
of Packard’s Free Piano Lessons. 

After an extensive investigation covering several months, 
we have decided to feature the new Curtis System of Class 
Instruction, which is being used with such splendid success 
in a great many schools and colleges all over the country. 

We have proven this system to be an excellent means of 
arousing an interest in Music in many new minds, and it 
also lays a sound foundation for further private musical 
training. 

We know you will be interested in this campaign, which 
is offered only to those who have not previously taken les- 
sons, and which in a few weeks prepares them for private 
instruction. 

As we expect to enroll several hundred pupils in the next 
month, we are particularly interested in learning whether 
or not you would be in a position to accept any additional 
you can handle, your rates of tuition, etc., so we can hand 
this information over to the pupils who will soon be ready 
for a private teacher. 

Prior to the finish of all series of lessons, the names and 
addresses of pupils enrolled will be furnished all private 
teachers who are interested, so they may solicit them for 
private lessons. 

In order that those entering these classes may receive 
the very best attention and expert instruction, we have ar- 
ranged with Miss Helen Curtis, director of Class Piano 
Methods in the Bush Conservatory of Music at Chicago, 
for Miss Esther Pohlmann to be in charge of these classes. 

Miss Pohlmann is a prominent teacher in one of the large 
Chicago Schools, and is recognized as one of the leading 
instructors of the Curtis System in the United States. 

We will appreciate your interest in this campaign, which 
will mean a greatly increased interest in Music in general, 
and in the Piano in particular. 

We would be pleased to explain the plan in detail, and 
trust we may have the pleasure of seeing you in few days. 
Very truly, 

Tue PAcKarD Mu SIC House. 
. Moores. 


Follow Up With Publicity 

“Some of the teachers were interested in the class work, 
especially those who were familiar with other class systems 
of teaching, as used in so many public and private schools 
and colleges. Most of them were non-committal, while 
some few were a little displeased at our starting to give 
Music Lessons, in what they considered competition with the 
teachers. With all these, we made special dates and talked 
over the reasons for putting on this course, and caused all 
of them to see how it was a good work, of country-wide 
scope, and in no way did it compete with them, but instead, 
acted as a feeder for more pupils later on. 

“April 1, we sent the following letter to every teacher 
on our mailing list: 

Fort Wayne, Inp., April 1, 1927. 
To the Music Teachers of Fort Wayne: 

Our campaign to interest beginners in the Piano is going 
over in a much bigger manner than we had expected, and 
it is bound to increase more than ever after those who are 
now taking the lessons have demonstrated what a sound 
foundation is laid, and the wonderful results attained under 
the new Curtis system. 

New classes are now forming and there will soon be a 
constant line of pupils ready for more advanced work. 

This new interest in the Piano is already making itself 
felt in increased interest in other instruments, and in order 
to take advantage of this new interest, we have prepared a 
plan whereby we are going to offer anyone who purchases a 
piano of us during a certain period of time, the opportunity 
to take a course of private lessons of any teacher they may 
select from our advertised list of teachers, and we will pay 
for the lessons. 

Some may wish to take vocal lessons, or a course on some 
other instrument, but it makes no aiccence to us, as we 
will pay for the lessons just the same. 

We are asking every teacher in Fort Wayne to work with 
us. There is no obligation on your part except to furnish 
us with your photograph so we can reproduce it in a full 
page announcement with the other teachers. 

This full page announcement will appear in both papers, 
and will be a part of the largest campaign ever featured by 
any Music House in this part of the state. 

Several thousand dollars will be spent in the newspapers 
and all teachers who co-operate will receive more publicity 
than has ever been possible for them to receive before. 

In order for you to be a part of this plan, it is necessary 
that you furnish us with your photograph at once. 

Please call at our store or telephone at once so as not to 
be late for this full page publicity. 

Very truly, 
Tue Packarp Music House. 


Teacher Co-operation 
“In a few days we started to call up the more prominent 
teachers in this list, in hopes of securing from 20 to 25 to 
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The more it is used the more 
popular it becomes. More con- 
cerns are using PERKINS 
BENT-TITE as each month 
passes. 


It is a vegetable veneer glue 
that will give entire satisfaction 
on any kind of musical instru- 
ment which requires veneer glu- 
ing. 


If you are not one of the sat- 
isfied users of PERKINS 
BENT-TITE give it a trial. 
Let us show you what this super 
vegetable veneer glue can do. 


Perkins Glue Company 


Sales Office: 
South Bend, Indiana 
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Williams Tone Amplifier 
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She Second Oldest Piano in America 


LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO Co. Division United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, Ohio 
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MADE BY 
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with the enduring metal action 
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Bauer Piano 
of Today 


embodies the y developed principles of 
piano making tonally and structurally. 

is a marvelous Instrument 
Its selling power is not the least important feature. 

JULIUS BAUER & CO. 

Established 1857 
Factory, 1335 Altgeld Street 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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co-operate with us in this special feature. In just a few 
days we had the co-operation of neraly all the more prom- 
inent ones in the city, including some of the very teachers 
who had not been working for us, as we were not able to 
offer as large commissions as some of the other dealers, 
due to our one-price system. In about a week, instead of 
securing 20 or 25, we realized it had resolved itself into a 
city directory of practically all the prominent teachers. 

“At first we had not invited those teachers who were 
agents of different lines of small musical instruments, who 
were in every sense competitors of ours, but when we found 
this list would include practically everyone else, we invited 
these competitors in also, and it finally resulted in a list 
of 84 teachers, including all but one of the entire list of 
worth while teachers in the city. As a result we have 
already received several prospects for Pianos and Victrolas 
from these small instrument teachers who had _ previously 
ignored us. 

“In our talk with the teachers we told them we did not 
expect to secure many pupils for them, but we would give 
them several thousand dollars worth of publicity. 

“We consider it money well spent, as it was the first time 
in the history of Fort Wayne, that every prominent teacher, 
except one, was together on any one proposition. We have 
since received some very fine letters of appreciation from 
some of these teachers, and feel it will mean much for all 
concerned.” 


Plan Offered to All Dealers 

At the end of the instruction period, a letter was sent 
to all of the music teachers in Fort Wayne giving the names 
and addresses of all those who had enrolled in the Curtis 
classes at the Packard store. At the same time a letter 
was sent to each of these pupils enclosing a list of all the 
recognized music teachers, and urging upon each boy. or 
girl the necessity for further instruction. It was reported 
that there was a marked increase in the number of children 
taking music lessons immediately following the close of the 
group classes. 

All of the material used in the campaign was the con- 
ception of C. R. Moores of that organization. The Packard 
Music House also retains the copyright on all advertise- 
ments used in the campaign, including the individual illus- 
trations and drawings. The offer is made to piano dealers 
throughout the country to avail themselves of the plan as 
worked out by the Packard Music House, which is the 
retail organization of the Packard Piano Company in Fort 
Wayne. No charge will be made for this service except 
the slight cost for reproducing the various mats and cuts 
used in the advertisements. It was a campaign that worked 
to exceptional advantage for the Packard Music House, and 
it will no doubt be welcomed by many other dealers 


Ampico in Prize Winning Window 

Louis Sterling, head of the Columbia Graphophone Com 
pany, Ltd., of England, and also chairman of the board of 
directors of the American division of the same company, 
is attempting an interesting experiment in England by 
means of a regular monthly window dressing contest among 
firms handling musical instruments. The monthly prize is 
about $25 (five pounds sterling). One-of the firms to win 
this prize recently was Read, Franklin & Hayward, one of 
the English representatives of the Ampico. The prize win- 
ning window was arranged as a room with a scenic back- 
ground showing an enchanted castle. In the foreground 
was a Rogers Ampico, whose playing supposedly was a 
force that caused the elves and fairies to enter to discover 
the source of the exquisite sounds which have attracted 
them. The whole formed a very effective setting for the 
piano. 


Mel-O-Dee August List 

There are only ten numbers on the Mel-O-Dee list for 
August but all of these have evidently been selected with 
an eye to musical quality and human appeal. There is one 
ballad No One Knows But the Red Red Rose, three in- 
strumental rolls, Melody of Love, On the Mall, and Solilo- 
quy, and six word rolls. Included in this latter group are 
Down the Lane with You, Under the Moon, and Sweet 
Marie. 


Thompson Piano Co. Bankrupt 
It is reported that a petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
against H. H. Thompson, doing business as the Thompson 
Piano Company, Portland, Ore. The petition was signed 
by the Citizen’s Investment Company, the Continental Se- 
curity Company, and F. C. Leithhold. It is stated that ciaims 
against the company are in excess of $25,897. 


P. T. Clay Calls Special Meeting 
P. T. Clay of Sherman, Clay & Co., president of the 
Western Music Trades Association, returned from New 
York in time to hold a meeting at the Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco, on July 7th, to which all the chairmen of com- 
mittees and Association officers were bidden. 
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Smerson 


The Sweet-toned Emerson 


O piano in its class can com- 

pare with the sweet-toned 
Emerson for genuine lasting , 
value. An Emerson purchaser is 
a satisfied customer and every 
sale leads to another. If you are 
not already carrying this pres- 
tige building line, write today for 
open territory, terms and prices. 


Emerson Piano Company 
Established 1649 


Division United Piano Corporation 


Norwalk, Ohio 




















KURTZMANN 


Pianos and Player Pianos 





last a lifetime. 


C. KURTZMANN & COMPANY 
526 Niagara Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 








UPRIGHT PIANOS PLAYER PIANOS 
BRINKERHOFF INSTRUMENTS 
OFFER BETTER QUALITY 


BRINKERHOFF 


PIANO COMPANY 
711 MILWAUKEE AVE. 
CHICAGO 
GRAND PIANOS —— REPRODUCING GRANDS 


National prestige gained 
through intensive national 
advertising, backed by a high 
quality instrument. Its recog- 
nized excellence is the result 
of 102 years of experience in 
building only fine pianos. 


BRAMBACH PIANO 
COMPANY 


Marx P. Campsett, Pres. 
609-619 West Sist Street 
New York 
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ACTIONS (PIANO) 


MACHINERY 





C. CHENEY PIANO ACTION COMPANY, makers 
e of the A. C. Cheney Piano Action, the greatest value 
for the money. Castleton, N. Y. 





ILLINGS ANGLE RAIL PIANO ACTION, the 
twentieth century piano action, manufactured by the 
A. C. Cheney Piano Action Company, Castleton, N. Y. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., our specialty actions, 
hammers and key combinations. Ivoryton, Conn. 





” OSEGARTEN PIANO ACTION MFG. CO.—Upright 
Piano Actions. Established 1837. Nassau, Rens. Co., 
New York. 





TANDARD ACTION COMPANY, established 1888. 
12 Osborn St., Cambridge, Mass. 





VV ESSE. NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade 
of action, the highest—the standard of the World. 
457 West 45th St., New York City. 





ACTIONS (PLAYER) 





C. CHENEY PLAYER ACTION is guaranteed for 
* five years. Factory, Castleton, N. Y. 





UTO PNEUMATIC ACTION COMPANY, makers 
of the famous DE LUXE PLAYER ACTION. 
12th Avenue and 51st Street, New York City. 





HICAGO PLAYER ACTION COMPANY, Schumann 
Converto Player Action can be placed in the smallest 
upright piano. Factory, Rockford, Ill. 





IMPLEX PIANO PLAYER COMPANY, manufac- 
turers of the widely known “Simplex” actions. 161 
Summer St., Worcester, Mass. 





h’ TANDARD PNEUMATIC ACTION COMPANY. 
‘J Over 350,000 Standard Player Actions are now in 
use, giving satisfactory service. Standard Player Actions 
are built right. 638-652 West 52nd St., New York City. 





BASS STRINGS 





i OCH RUDOLPH C., manufacturer of the Reinwarth 

Bass Strings, which speak for themselves. Used by 
the leading houses for upward of sixty years. 386-388 
Second Avenue, New York. 





NITED PIANO STRING COMPANY, makers of 
Piano Strings of Quality, distinguished for tone, tensile 
strength, and durability. 645 West 49th St., New York City. 





CAPSTAN SCREWS 





G W. MOORE, manufacturer of most of the capstan 
e screws used by the piano trade. 44 Farnsworth 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





RECKWOLDT, JULIUS, & CO., Manufacturers of 
Piano Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, 
Traplevers and Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville, N. Y. 





FELTS 





HILIP W. OETTING & SON, INC., sole agents for 
Weickert Hammer and Damper Felts. Fine Action 
Anshing Cloths, etc., 213 East 19th Street, New York. 


W SIINEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 
Cabinet surfacers, veneer scraping machines, variety 
moulders. “Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit 


Mortiser.” 





MUSIC ROLLS 





NTERNATIONAL PLAYER ROLL COMPANY, 

INC., manufacturer of a quality popular priced roll— 
SQUARE CUT holes. Catalog includes latest Word Rolls 
and Standard Instrumental numbers. Also specialize in 
making to order foreign rolls for both domestic trade and 
export. 30 Main Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 





ABO DEE MUSIC COMPANY, INC., New York, 
manufacturers of hand played popular and standard 


classics. Highest quality in arrangements and cuttings. 


Aeolian Hall, New York. 





66 DIANOSTYLE” THE POPULAR ROLL, with and 
without words. Pianostyle Music Company, Inc., 
Bush Terminal No. 9, Brooklyn, New York. 





Q R S MUSIC COMPANY, Player Music. Manufac- 
turers of Autograph Hand-Played Rolls. Executive 

Offices, 25 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. New York 

Offices, 135th Street and Walnut Avenue, New York. 





PIANO HAMMERS 


PIANO KEYS 





Cmetocs, CHENEY & CO., manufacturers of piano 
keys, actions and hammers, ivory and composition- 
covered organ keys. Ivory keys a specialty. Ivoryton, Conn. 





IANO KEYS RECOVERED. Ivorine, $8.00. Me- 
Mackin Piano Service Co., 1721 Mondamin Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





PLAYER ACCESSORIES 





RAND PLAYER ACCESSORIES COMPANY, man- 
ufacturers of the George P. Brand Mechanical Track- 
ing Device, transmissions and take-on spools. Westport, Conn. 





PLAYER LEATHERS 





EPHYR LEATHER, unsurpassed for tightness, liveli- 

ness and permanency. For use on pouches and repair- 
ing pneumatics. Julius Schmid, Inc., 423 West 55th Street, 
New York. 





RUBBER CLOTH AND LEATHERS 





RAFT, F. W., & SONS COMPANY, leather for ac- 
tions. Large makers of leather specialties. Kraft Ave., 
Bronxville, N. 





MPORT FELT COMPANY, 645 West 49th St. New 
York City. Manufacturers of high grade Hammers. 
Supply the largest Piano concerns in this country. 





CHMIDT COMPANY, DAVID H., manufacturers of 

the famous “David H. Schmidt” piano hammers. Busi- 
ness established 1856. David H. Schmidt hammers made of 
the finest domestic felt. Oldest exclusive piano making 
establishment in the trade. Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


SCARFS, STOOLS AND BENCHES 





WORKS, manufacturers of music roll and 
28th St. and Barnes 


DELL 
talking machine record cabinets. 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 





S E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade piano 
e benches and wood specialties. South Haven, Mich. 





ILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 
Grand and player hammers a specialty. 27 years’ ex- 
perience. 213 East 19th St., New York. 





ESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, manufacturers of 

hammers which are fully up to the standard of the 
Wessell, Nickel & Gross piano actions. 457 West 45th St., 
New York City. 





PIANO PLATES 





66 A MERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manu- 
facturers Machine molded Grand and Upright Piano 


plates. Racine, Wis.” 





FrAIRBANES COMPANY. Piano plates made by mod- 
ern methods in an immense plant. Springfield, Ohio. 





ELLY COMPANY, THE O. S. Kelly Piano Plates 
Mean that Your Satisfaction is Guaranteed. Spring- 
field, Ohio. 





HE WICKHAM COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY. 
Piano Plate making exclusively. Write for booklet. 


Matawan, N. J. 





WwW? PIANO PLATE COMPANY, THE. 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated _ “QUALITY 
FIRST” Piano Plates. Correspondence invited. Spring- 
field, Ohio. 


SPECIALTIES FOR AUTOMATICS 





ONARCH TOOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

manufacturers of Wall Boxes, Contact Boxes, Coin 
Slides, Drop Slots, Money Boxes, Reroll Machines, Pumps, 
and Pump Hardware. Special parts made to order. 122 
Opera Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





STAINS AND FILLERS 





EHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St., New York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, 
Cheese Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils. 





pee age 3 WOOD FINISHING COMPANY, 
stains and fillers (David E. Breinig, President), New 
Milford, Conn. 





VARNISHES 





EYSTONE VARNISH COMPANY. We can supply 
what you want when you want it. 71 Otsego St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





[_AWRENCE-MckADDEN COMPANY. Stains and 
varnishes that satisfy. 1400 Frankford Ave., Phila- 


delphia. 





Makes specialty of high 


ILLEY, C. L., veneers. * 
Immense plant 


grade veneers for the piano trade. 
and yards along Chicago River, Chicago, UL 
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LITTLE BEAUTY 


James & Holmstrom 
“Small Grand with a Big Tone” 


ARTISTIC 
UPRIGHTS 


JAMES & HOLMSTROM PIANO CO., inc 
MANUFACTURERS 


Alexander Ave. and 1324 St. 
ome face, 45-27 W. 37th St, NEW YORE 














THE FAIRBANKS 
COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Manufacturer of Piano Plates 


A DISTINGUISHED INSTRUMENT 


Your sales talk means some- 
thing to your prospect when 
you talk “Milton.” This 
distinguished instrument has 
been endorsed by famous 
artists whom your prospects 
know about. After that, 
very little more is necessary 
to complete the sale. 


MILTON PIANO COMPANY 


Gro. W. Aten, Pres. 
628 West 51st Street 
New York 
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Playoffs in Baltimore Contest 
Postponed Until September 


The preliminary playoffs in the Baltimore Piano-Playing 
Contest have been definitely postponed until the first of 
September, E. A. Convery, contest manager, announced 
recently. This does not mean, Mr. Convery said, that there 
has been any hitch in the program, or that the response of 
the children, their parents, their teachers, and the musical 
authorities of the city, has been unsatisfactory. It means 
that, while more or less widespread efforts to carry the 
contest propaganda along will be made throughout the sum 
mer, the big drive will not be started until the vacation time 
is ended. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Convery told the last meeting of 
the Baltimore branch of the National Association of Music 
Merchants, the number of entrants to date surpassed his 
expectations. More than 1500 children have turned in blanks, 
every one of which is authentic, he said, in spite of the fact 
that no intensive effort has been made to bring the contest 
home to Baltimore’s 75,000 school children. Aside from the 
window display advertising done by the individual music 
dealers, the only announcements of the contest have come 
through the columns of the Baltimore American, the Hearst 
organ which is sponsoring the contest. For many weeks, 
this newspaper has carried a daily story about the contest, 
accompanied in most cases with photographs of one or more 
of the child entrants. The fact that it has been decided to 
mark time, makes it necessary to prinf stories that are much 
of the same general trend. Nevertheless, 1500 children have 
clipped the coupon and are wearing the entrance button. 

Another effort will be made very soon, Mr. Convery said, 
to secure the official sanction of the School Board. The 
first effort failed flatly, but the musical authorities of the 
city, headed by Frederick R. Huber, municipal director of 
music, have come out so strongly and so unequivocally in 
favor of the contest, that Mr. Convery hopes for a change 
of front on the part of the school officials. Then, too, a 
new mayor has been elected, who is said to be most heartily 
in favor of the contest. 

The intensive drive will start September 1, and will be 
made with increasing force until October 1, when finals will 
be held coincidental with the convention of the Maryland 
Teachers Association in Baltimore. Handbills and entrance 
blanks will be distributed among 75,000 children, Mr, Con- 
very said, the support of many individual teachers will be 
secured, and every conceivable means of follow-up will be 
brought to bear. 


Atwater Distributor H. eld to 
Infringe Radio Patent 


E. J. Edmond & Co., 
the products manufactured by the 


distributors in New York City for 
Atwater-Kent Manu- 
facturing Company of Philadelphia were ordered by Judge 
Thatcher of the United States District Court, Southern 
District of New York to give an accounting of the profits 
derived through the sale of Atwater-Kent Radio Receiving 
Sets. This decision is the result of a suit instituted by the 
Radio Corporation of America in which the allegation was 
made that the 
Patent 1,173,079 adjudged the property of the 
poration in several decisions in United States and Canada, 
was being used in Atwater-Kent sets sold by the defendant 
distributor. 

This is the same patent for which licenses for use have 
been granted by the Radio Corporation to other receiving 
set manufacturers. E. J. Edmond & Co. has been sued 
because it has been claimed that they used the patent without 


Alexanderson patent, known technically as 
Radio Cor- 


authority which, of course, is just another form of alleged 
As yet no statement has been made 
as to whether or not the case would be appealed. 


infringement of patent. 





Ampico School at Washington, D. C. 

The Washington, D. C 
ing School, which closed recently, was divided into two dis- 
tinct parts, one being the regular course in Ampico con- 
struction and regulating, conducted by E. J. Piquette, and a 
special course in grand action regulating conducted by E. 
S. Werolin, manager of the Ampico Service Department. 
Twenty-three were enrolled in the regular Ampico class, 
while twenty registered for the special course in grand ac- 
tion regulating. At the end of the session nine of the 
students were presented with the Ampico credential, as a 
mark of distinction for having successfully passed the rigid 
examinations at the end of the course. The next session 
of the Ampico School will be held in New York immediately 
following the annual convention of the National Association 
of Piano Tuners. Enrollments are now being received at 
the Ampico Service Department. 


C., session of the Ampico Travel- 





John J. Foster Opens Store 
John J. Foster has just organized the John J. Foster 
Company. Mr. Foster is a Baldwin dealer and operates in 
the seven hundred block on Broadway, Los Angeles. He 
was for years sales manager for the Platt Music Company. 


1823 


O@hirkeringyO- 


The oldest and most distinguished of all 
pianos made in America. 


prune U.S. A. 


Factories 


Wessell, Nickel 
—&& Gross— 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO ACTIONS 


Standard of the World! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 West 45th Street 
636 and 638 Tenth Avenue and 

452, 454, 456 and 458 West 46th Street 
OFFICE: 457 West 45th Street 


NEW YORK 


Lindeman & Sons 


The Second Oldest 


Piano in America 


INDEMAN & SONS Pianos are recog- 

nized everywhere for their high quality 

and attractive prices. It is the line which 

appeals to that large class of average buyers 

that makes for sales volume and rapid turn- 
over. Ask for catalog and prices. 


Lindeman & Sons Piano Company 
Established 1836 


Division United Piano Corporation 
Norwalk, Ohio 
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Makers of Grand, 
Upright and In- 
ner-Player Pianos, 
including Con- 
over, Cable, Kings- 
bury, Wellington 
and Euphona. 
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KRAKAUER BROS. 


FROM 1869 
ARE GOOD PIANOS ALWAYS 


UPRIGHTS, GRANDS, PLAYERS 


136th STREET and CYPRESS AVENUE. NEW YORK 








Since 1789 


HE Bacon Piano enterprise links 

up, year after year, into a chain 

that extends as far back as 1789, 
a record unparalleled in the history of 
piano manufacture. Such a record is 
sterling proof of successful progress 
through satisfaction to the purchaser 
and sound business for the dealer. The 
wame selis the piano, the piano sells 
che name. 


THE BACON PIANO COMPANY 
W. P. H. Bacon, President 
601 West 50th Street, New York City 


1222 Kimball Building, Chicago 
462 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
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We Notice That— 


L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, N. J., has announced that 
its piano department will be closed as soon as current 
stock is disposed of. Projected alterations, it was 
stated, would not leave space for this department. 

A. J. Rheinfrank has been appointed wholesale representa- 
tive for the Story & Clark Piano Co., in Michigan and 
Wisconsin. Mr. Rheinfrank has already assumed his 
new position. 

William O. Francke has opened a piano store at 99 Dover 
street, Dayton, O. 

H. L. Stoner has been appointed salesmanager of the G. F. 
Johnson Piano Company, Portland, Ore. Mr. Stoner 
left the Johnson store about two years ago to join the 
Lee S. Roberts organization in San Francisco. 

The Williams Music House, Birmingham, Ala., is remodel- 
ling and enlarging its quarters at 1818 Third avenue. 

The Columbus, O., Store of the Baldwin Piano Company 
has moved to 224 North High street. 

A branch of the F. A. North Company of Philadelphia, 
has been opened at 821 Broadway, Camden, N. J. 
Benjamin Lax, for many years a salesman in the piano 
department of Gimbel Bros. New York store, has 

resigned. 

Anderson & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., have taken a new store 
at 170 Livingston street, in the heart of Brooklyn’s 
fashionable shopping center. Coincidental with the 
move the company will inaugurate Melody Way classes. 

The Anderson Piano Company and the Soward Piano Com- 
pany, both of Dayton, O., have consolidated under the 
name of the Anderson-Soward Music Company. The 
officers of the new organization are: Chester Anderson, 
president; Herbert Soward, vice-president; Carl Ban- 
gerter, secretary; and J. G. Bucher, treasurer. 

The Fisher Music Company, Tucson, Ariz., has moved to a 
new store at 118 East Congress street. 

A. O. Smith, music dealer of Jacksonville, Fla., died re- 
cently in that city following an attack of acute indi- 
gestion. 

A Marshall & Wendell Ampico grand was selected as part 

of the furnishings of the new yacht of Charles T. 
Fischer, vice-president of the General Motors Corpor- 
ation. The name of this yacht is the Saramar II. 
E. Shirley, manager of the Pearson Piano Company, 
Anderson, Ind., has resigned. He has been connected 
with the Pearson organization for the past thirteen 
years. 

’. W. Robinson, assistant manager of the Hyatt Music 
Company, Portland, Ore., is now president of the local 
branch of the Retail Credit Men’s Association. 

The McComb, Miss., branch store of Philip Werlein, Ltd., 
New Orleans, La., has moved into considerably larger 
quarters on the corner of North Front and State streets. 
M. M. LaVail will continue a manager. 

T. S. LaForte has opened a piano store at 470 Donner ave- 
nue, Monessen, Pa., under the trade name of the La- 
Forte Music Company. 

A Melody Way class is being started in Holyoke, Mass., 

, J. G. Heidner & Son. 

G. Herzberg & Son, Philadelphia, have opened a central 
display room in the Flanders building, where a com- 
plete line of Kranich & Bach period model pianos are 
on display. 

I. F. Green, who formerly conducted a piano store in Lynn, 
Mass., retiring from business some years ago, died at 
his home in Wakefield, Mass., last month. A widow 
and two daughters survive him. 

H. H. Princehouse has joined Tulle & Gibbs, Portland, Ore., 
as manager of the piano department. Mr. Princehouse 
was for several years vice-president of the McCormick 
Music Company of that city. 

The Mary Keller Music Store, Baldwin representative in 
Columbus, O., is to move into larger quarters at 244 
South High street. 

S. Gurowitz, piano dealer of Brooklyn, N. Y., is now in- 
stalled in comfortable new quarters at 507 Ralph avenue. 

Bloomingdales’, New York, have acquired the property at 
69-71 Market street, Newark, N. J., and have announced 
that a piano store will be opened there after the present 
structure had been replaced. 

The Euclid Music Company, Cleveland, O., which was 
scheduled to give up its location on June 15, has decided 
to keep part of the space at the downtown address until 
suitable quarters can be secured. 

Glenn E. Sifrit has been appointed manager of the Norfolk, 
Va., store of the Charles M. Stieff, Inc., Guy R. Smith, 
former manager having been transferred to the Pitts- 
burgh branch of the same company. 

A Chickering grand piano was awarded as a prize for a 
contest held among the graduating pupils of the Pitts- 
burgh Musical Institute last month. The piano, which 
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DAVENPORT TREACY PIANO CO. 


Makers of Pianos or Their Essential Ports 
Since 1870 


Chicago Office: 1222 Kimball Building 
San Francisco Office: 460 Phelan Building 
632 West 6ist St., New York 
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PIANOS 


The only substantial improvements in piano- 
tone production made in forty years are the 
result of Mehlin research. These improve- 
ments are embodied only in Mehlin Grands 
and Uprights—the highest development ever 
attained in the art and science of piano con- 
struction, 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Wareroom 
509 Fifth Avenue (near 42d st.) New York 
Office and Factory: West New York, N. J. 





American Piano Wire 


“Perfected” “Crown” 

Highest acoustic excellence dating back to 
the days of Jonas Chickering. Took prize over 
whole world at Paris, 1900. For generations 
the standard, and used on the greatest number 
of pianos in the world. 


Services of our Acoustic Engineer always 
available—free. 

Illustrated books—free. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY 
Acoustic Department 
208 So. La Salle Street Chicago 














Kindler & Collins 
Needham 


Pianos and Players 


KINDLER & COLLINS 
520 West 48th Street New York 











Since 1844 


PEASE 


PEASE PIANO CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
LEGGETT AVE. AND BARRY S8T. 
BRONX, NEW YORK CITY 
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Reproducing Medium 
REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


a. HE Celco Reproducing Medium is the 

latest development in the art of re- 
presenting the playing of the world’s fore- 
most pianists. It is characterized by distinc- 
tion and offered only in fully protected 
exclusive territory. To be had in these na- 
tionally known pianos. 


A. B. Chase 


Established 1875 


Emerson Lindeman & Sons 
Established 1849 Established 1836 
DIVISIONS 
United Piano Corporation 
Norwalk, Ohio 





fllathushe 


GRAND, UPRIGHT 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 











MATHUSHEK PIANO MANUFACTURING CO. 
132nd Street and Alexander Avenue New York City 








THE LEADING LINE 


WEAVER PIANOS 
Grands, Uprights & Players 
YORK PIANOS 

Uprights & Players 
LIVINGSTON PIANO 
Uprights & Players 





WEAVER PIANO CO., Inc. 


Factory YORK, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1870 











BROTHERS 


An exceptionally well made 
instrument. Known through- 
out the trade and music 
circles for its acoustic quali- 
ties and the care taken in its 
manufacture. 


—@— 


Behr Brothers & Company 


Ww, J. Benn, President 
635 West 50th Street, New York 
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was donated by Lechner & Schoenberger was won by 
George Miller. 

The Standard Piano Company has opened piano warerooms 
at 916 Walnut street, Des Moines, Ia. The company 
was recently incorporated with an authorized capitaliza- 


tion of $100,000. 


. The annual outing of the Piano Club of New York will be 


held this year at Glenwood, L. I. The date set for the 
affair is July 21. 

The East Boston Music Store, East Boston, Mass., was 
considerably damaged by a recent fire. 

The Warner Music Company, Youngstown, O., has moved 
into new quarters in the Terminal building, at 116 
Commerce street. 

The Van Horn Music Company has been incorporated in 
Massillon, O., with a capital stock of $20,000. The in- 
corporators were L. D. Van Horn, Ruth Van Horn, 
and R. W. Kincaid. 

A Chickering-Ampico has been purchased by the Philips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., for use in the music 
department of that school. 

Harry S. Krossin, manager of the Minnesota Piano Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minn., died recently in St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital in that city. 

The White Music Company, Berkeley, Cal. is reported 
bankrupt with assets of $10,157 against liabilities of 
$7,792. 

The E. C. Morris Music Store, Taft, Cal., has taken a lease 
on a new store location at 421 Center street. 

Louis E. Cook has opened a complete music store in Hol 
lister, Cal., at 451 San Benito street. Mr. Cook was for 
some years connected with Sherman, Clay & Co. 

The Norman F. Maw Music Co., Steinway representatives 
in San Diego, have opened a branch store in Chula 
Vista, Cal., which has been placed under the manage- 
ment of Miss Leonora Ryan. 


Peer Gynt on Welte-Mignon (Lic.) List 

The August releases of Welte-Mignon licensee record- 
ings contains at least one monumental effort, and that is the 
complete recording of Grieg’s Peer Gynt. Richard Singer, 
whose recordings in the past have attracted much favorable 
attention, was the artist selected to record this work. Three 
rolls were required, the first being, Morning, the second 
Ase’s Death, and the third, Anitra’s Dance and In the Hall 
of the Mountain King. Erno Rapee, popular conductor, 
composer, and pianist records his own Charmaine, while the 
classical list is concluded with a series of selections from 
Victor Herbert entitled Babes in Toyland. Five of the 
very latest popular hits are recorded together with a num- 
ber of reprints of former favorites. 


Brinkerhoff Sends Out Special Pamphlet 

The Binkerhoff Piano Company of Chicago has just sent 
out a special folder describing its Rodrigo model, which is 
a Sixteenth Century Spanish Renaissance Model, magnifi- 
cently carved, and equipped either with the Welte-Mignon 
licensee reproducing action or the Aria Divina. The design 
of the piano, as well as its name, is taken from the famous 
Rodrigo Cathedral in the little Spanish town of that name 
in the province of Leon, Spain. On the piano trusses, as 
the pamphlet explains, twisted columns and a Gothic arched 
panel are employed. The music rack is a solid walnut grill, 
with cherubs as the central design. The case has been 
carved entirely by hand and shows a high degree of artistry. 


Jao & Glee Dead 


Jay Sherwood Glen, vice-president of the Glen Bros. 
Roberts Piano Co., Salt Lake City, U., died at a hospital 
in that city late last month following an illness of several 
months. Mr. Glenn was manager of the Salt Lake City 
store of the company until his illness began about a year 
ago. Thomas J. Holland, who has been acting manager 
during this period will continue in charge. The late Mr. 
Glen was one of the original founders of the company, 
having started a music store in Ogden with his brother 
about twenty years ago. 


H.C. Bay Opens New York Store 


The H. C. Bay Company, Chicago, IIl., has opened a store 
in New York at 417 West Twenty-eighth street, where a 
complete stock of the H. C. Bay pianos will be carried at 
all times. The store will act as a service depot for H. C. 
Bay dealers in the East, and it is expected that delivery will 
be much more prompt that would otherwise be possible. 
Julian T. Mayer has been placed in charge of this Eastern 
branch. 


G. Q. Chase Back in San Francisco 

George Q. Chase, president of Kohler & Chase, San 
Francisco, returned home from the Chicago convention and 
from a trip following it, arriving in San Francisco on 


June 29. 
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Is easy to sell at a profit 


ECAUSE it is a superior piano and 

an equally superior player—the one 
appealing to the musician, the other 
to the wast majority of average people 
who like music but cannot play. Its 
high merit is evidenced by many en- 
dorsements of famous musicians and 
royal personages. Its durability has been 
tested by long use in the Army and 
Navy. The Autopiano is the best selling 
player, and a prestige builder. 


HUARD UT 


THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
Cortzy Greson, President 
629 West Fiftieth Street 

New York City 
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Philip W. Oetting & Son, Inc. 


213 East 19th Street, New York 


Sole Agents for 


WEICKERT 


Hammer and Damper F elts 





Grand and Upright Ham- 
mers Made of Weickert Felt 





Fine Action Bushing Cloths, etc. 


























Our Part in the 
Piano Industry Is 
Making Piano Plates--- 


Wickham P lates 


Sneed 


WICKHAM UNITED INDUSTRIES 


Springfield, Ohio 


Wickham Piano Plate Company, 
Matawan, N. J. 


Wickham Company of New Jersey, 
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The presence of the 


Kelly Plate 


in a piano doubtless means that the 
manufacturer of the instrument has used 
the best of material throughout. 
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The O. S. Kelly Company 
Springfield - - Ohio, U. 8. A. 














PIANO 


A FAVORITE IN CULTURED 
AMERICAN HOMES FOR 
OVER SEVENTY YEARS 


Grands and Uprights in 
Regular and Period Case Designs 


Obtainable also with the 


AMPICO 


HAINES BROS. 
EAST ROCHESTER NEW YORK 


(elte-Dignon. 


Reproducing Action 


OTE these extraordinary merchan- 

dising advantages: (1) the most 
perfect reproducing mechanism, the 
only one that reproduces ALL the dy- 
namics; (2) it is installed in 112 makes 
of pianos, thus simplifying your selling 
problem by a wide range of styles and 
prices, with only ONE mechanism for 
salesmen and repairmen to handle; (3) 
the largest Library of music rolls, in 
both artists and number and variety of 
selections. 


The Auto Pneumatic Action Co. 
W. C. Heaton, President 


12th Avenue and 65ist Street 
New York City 


1222 Kimball Building, Chicago 
462 Phelan Building, San Francisco 


A.C. CHENEY PIANO ACTION 


COMPANY 








Manufacturers of the 
A. C. Cheney Piano Action 
A. C. Cheney Player Piano 
Billings Angle Rail Piano Action 
The complete Piano and Player line 
of Actions 





Factory, Castleton, N. Y. 


Starck 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
PLAYER and REPRODUCING PIANOS 


Write us for our Attractive Propositions 


WILL. T. BRINKERHOFF 


a A. Starck Piano Eo. 


Executive Offices: Chicago, Illinois 
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ye Window of F. A. North Company Store 
in Philadelphia 


The above window display of the F. A. North Company store at 1306 Chestnut street, 


Philadelphia, 
general public. 
extent. This dressing was shown in the 


formed a striking illustration of the appeal that the 
The idea is by no means a new one, 
North store throughout the 


“June Bride” has for the 


but its appeal continues to a remarkable 
and 


month of June 


attracted so much general attention that not only was there always a crowd before the window, 


but the North Company received a number of congratulatory messages via mail and telephone. 


The idea was a profitable one both from the sales and publicity 


Gulbransen Company Prepares 
Attractive 1928 Calendar 


Chicago, is sending out for 
1928 that 
ordinary 


Company, 
calendar for 


The Gulbransen 
represents a 
type. The calendar 
illustrations in 


dealer distribution a 
from the 


with 


distinct departure 


is beautifully gotten up rotogravure 
months. The 
realism of all of the 


home 


various colors for each of the twelye unique 


feature, however, lies in the absolute 


illustrations. The Gulbransen is shown in various 


settings, illustrating the manifold diversions and uses of 


which the piano forms an almost indispensable part. 

One illustration shows a child at a grand piano taking a 
while the teacher attentive and 
Another shows a fond mother playing a roll, 


lesson stands at her side, 
watchful. 
while a little girl leans on the bench listening in awestruck 
wonder. March shows a group of boys, of high school age, 
singing some school song apparently or perhaps one of the 
popular ballads of the day to the accompaniment of the 
April is another version of the February pic- 
ture, the little girl is playing the player, raptly watching 
for the expression markings on the roll, while her mother 
May shows the little girl 

June, the bridal month, 
veil and 


Gulbransen. 


sits beside her equally interested. 

practising alone at the grand piano. 
is suitably celebrated with a real bride, 
all being presented with what is evidently a delightful sur- 


bouquet, 


prise, a Gulbransen player. 

The July picture shows the daughter of the house whiling 
away some enjoyable time with the Gulbransen player. The 
August illustration is exceptionally interesting, showing one 
little girl at the piano “showing off” her skill to two other 
little children, and all of them apparently having a wonder- 
September has another touching home picture 
player while “brother” intones 
October is a real party scene, a 
Gulbransen 


ful time. 
with “sister” playing the 
melodiously or otherwise. 
laughing, happy crowd 

player, to the strains of which some are dancing and others 


grouped around the 
singing, 

November is a “home” 
much like the June bride, playing some soft dreamy selection 
on the Gulbransen grand, while the “man of the house” is 
seated comfortably in a big chair, dreaming with the music 
and admiring both the pianist and the graceful instrument 
itself. December’s illustration is one of those pictures with- 


evening, with a girl who looks very 


angles. 


out words, just a Gulbransen player and a lighted Christ- 


mas tree, evidently a merry Christmas for some one. 

cardboard holder attached for 
It is anticipated that there will 
calendars, so that Gul- 
should make ar- 


number of 


Space is provided in the 
dealer’s name and address. 
be a considerable demand for these 
bransen dealers wishing to secure these 
rush starts. <A 


rangements before the orders 


have already been received. 


Ampico Appreciated in Venezuela 

The Alfredo A. Scholtz Company, Chickering representa- 
tives in Caracas, Venezuela, recently arranged a very inter- 
esting recital with the Ampico, before four of the most 
prominent musicians of that country. It so happened that 
none of these musicians were familiar with the Ampico 
reenacting medium so that the demonstration was doubly 
interesting on that score. The four guests of the Scholtz 
concern were permitted to pick out the artist recorded and 
the selection played. The selection proved that these musi- 
cians were very much interested in listening to the recorded 
playing of several artists of international prominence, such 
as Levitzki, and d’Indy, who never visited Venezuela. The 
four were: J. A. Calcano Calcano, pianist and director of El 
Meraldo; Juan B. Plaza, professor of composition and har- 
mony in the Venezuela National School of Music; C. Emilio 
Sojo, an authority on music technique and professor of 
music and theory in the school at Caracas; and M. A. Cal- 
cano, professor of physics and mathematics, and also or- 
ganist of the cathedral of Caracas. After the recital the 
four joined in a beautiful letter of appreciation of the su- 
perb musical qualities demonstrated by the Ampico., 


Phonographs in Alaska 
After nearly a month in the Pacific 
Alaska, Miss Anne Baggs of the Wiley B. Allen Co., San 
Francisco, is back at her desk. She had a most interesting 
trip which extended to Skagway, over the White Pass and 
into the Yukon territory. In most of the thriving com- 
mumities Miss Baggs found music dealers and nearly all of 
them had either large Brunswick panatropes or Victor or- 
thophonics playing at the doors and apparently there was 
no lack of patronage. 


Northwest and 
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Columbia to Start Manufacture of 
Combination Phonograph Radio Sets 


The Columbia Phonograph Company has made two im- 
portant announcements that indicate a radical change in its 
manufacturing and publicity arrangements. Both have to do 
with a tie-up with the radio interests. The first and more 
drastic is that Columbia will enter the combination phono- 
graph and radio set field on a large scale. An arrangement 
has been made with Federal-Brandes, Inc., manufacturers 


SE ULC 


H. ©. Cox 


President Columbia Phonograph 


Company 


of the Kolster set, and one of the largest independent set 
Announcement 
made in the form of a joint statement by H. C. Cox, president 


manufacturers in the radio industry. was 
of the Columbia Phonograph Company, and Ellery W. Stone, 
president of Federal-Brandes, Inc. 
are included in this first joint announcement: The Columbia- 
Kolster Electric Viva-tonal and the Columbia-Kolster radio 
combination. 


Two types of instruments 


Both types will be in the dealers’ hands within 
the next few months. 

The outstanding personalities behind the new Columbia- 
Kolster line of electric phonographs and radio combination 
are Louis Sterling, Chairman of the Board of the Columbia 
Phonograph Company and Managing Director of the Co- 


Rudolph Spreckels 


Chairman Board of Directors 
Federal-Brandes, Inc. 
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lumbia Graphophone Company, Ltd., of London, an out- 
standing figure in the phonograph industry in every quarter 
of the globe; H. C. Cox, President of the Columbia Phono- 
gaph Company who with Mr. Sterling is responsible for 
the remarkable come-back of that Company; Rudolph 
Spreckels, banker and capitalist of San Francisco, Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of Federal-Brandes, Inc., 
and the Federal Telegraph Company of California; Lieut- 


enant-Commander Ellery W. Stone, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
President of both above named companies, recognized au- 
thority on radio and author of text books on that subject; 
and Dr. Frederick A. Kolster, Chief Research Engineer of 
the Federal Telegraph Company, a radio scientic of interna- 
tional reputation, who has been engaged in radio research 
work since 1902 and who has developed among other inven- 
tions and devices the Kolster Decremeter, the Kolster Radio 
Compass, and the Radio Fog Signalling System. Mr. Kol- 
ster, who for many years was Chief of the Radio Division of 
the United States Bureau of Standards, is also responsible 
for the practical development of the small, rotatable loop which 
is an integral part of the Kolster Radio Compass and which 
was later to be used in connection with broadcast receiving 
sets. 

Within the last year, the Columbia Phonograph Company, 
the Columbia Graphophone Company, Ltd., and their asso- 
ciated companies, have enlarged their scope of activities 
with amazing rapidity in every part of the world. In this 
country, the Okel-Odeon the General Phono- 
graph Corporation has been taken over, and a factory opened 
at Oakland, California. In Australia, a new factory has been 
completed; while, in Japan, the Nipponophone Company, 
the largest manufacturer of phonographs and records in the 


division of 


Louis Sterling 


Chairman Board of Directors of Columbia 
Phonograph Company 


Columbia now has 
March of this 
Columbia sponsored the Beethoven Centennial Week which 


attracted such international attention; and a radiogram re- 


Orient has recently been purchased. 


factories in sixteen countries. In year, 


ceived from Vienna a few days ago announced Columbia’s 
offer of $20,000 in prizes for the completion of Schubert's 
Unfinished Symphony as the feature of the Schubert Cen- 
1928. 

Just prior to this announcement it was stated that a new 
broadcasting chain to be known as the Columbia Broad- 
casting System and directly under the control of the Colum- 
bia Phonograph Company has been formed. For the present 
the chain will take in only the territory east of the Rockies. 
The key station will be WOR, located at the Bamberger 
& Co., store in Newark, N. J. Other stations will be located 
in Providence, R. I., Boston, Syracuse, Lockport, N. Y., 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Akron, O., Columbus, O., Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, and Des Moines. 

Broadcasting over this new chain is 
Sunday, September 4. 


tennial Commemoration Observances in 


scheduled to start 
“We feel that there is a large field for a strong inde- 
pendent new radio chain,” said Mr. Cox in making the 
official announcement. “We have made a thorough survey 
of the broadcasting field and studied the listening habits of 
radio audiences, and the audience appeal, and territory 
covered by most of America’s great radio stations before 
selecting the stations which are links in this new chain. 
In addition, we are bringing into the chain broadcasting 
field some ideas which we believe are new and logical. 


“It is our aim to furnish the many millions of radio lis- 


2y 


oo 


teners with a type of genuine entertainment to be furnished 
by the pick of the 


selected by those most competent, and with equipment which 


world’s entertainers, and programs 


will be the last word in modern radio broadcasting equip- 

ment.” 
Headquarters have been established in the Paramount 

Building, at 43rd street and York City 


Major J. Andrew White, pioneer in broadcasting and 


3roadway, New 


famous announcer, one of the foremost radio station build 


ers, is at the head of the technical affairs of the newly 


formed system. 
This is the second radio system to be formed in America 


It includes sixteen stations located at strategic and 


points 


Lieut. Com. Ellery Stone 


President Federal-Brandes, Inc 


carefully selected as most desirable because of their perfect 


technical equipment, the areas in which they are heard, and 


which they have built 


their standing in the communities in 

up their following and good-will. 
The 

over 


new addition to furnishing network 


system, in 


which programs from America’s musical and ente1 


tainment centers can be 
out the 
heretofore unconnected 


made available to listeners through- 


network area, is introducing several new ideas 


with chain broadcasting 
Chief among the innovations is the policy which will ft 
nish not only the chain over which the 


broadcast, but 


programs 
the 
from a list of internationally celebrated musicians and en 


to furnish programs, as well, drawing 


2 Soe 
Dr. Frederick A. Kolster 


Radio Research Expert 


tertainments now under contract with the 
long term of 


new system ior a 


and available through the American 
and European affiliations which the Columbia System has 
established. Arthur Judson is to be directly responsible for 


the programs. 


years, 


Fred R. Sherman Returns 


Fred R. vice-president of 
Co., returned home from a lengthy trip east early in 
Once more in his San 
that 
Aeolian 


Sherman, Sherman, Clay 
July 
Francisco office, Mr. Sherman 
two of his vivid 
Hall and of the 
thought the trip was well worth the time and money to 
attend the opening of beautiful Aeolian Hall and was par 
ticularly impressed by the educational value of the dealers’ 
gatherings there. 


Said 


most souvenirs were those of the 


conventions in Chicago. He 


The tremendous attendance at the radio 
convention in Chicago also impressed Mr. Sherman greatl; 
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Legislative Tangle On Resale Price 
Maintenance a Menace to Business 


The Musical Extra has on occasions in 


the past commented u 


COURIER many 


pon the price maintenance situation, or 


stated differently, on the legal status of the manutacturer 


in trying to control the retail prices of the goods manufac 


tured by him. The situation is one of the greatest involve- 


ment. Despite the fact that there have been a number of 


cases in various industries brought up for consideration in 


Court, the decisions so far handed down have 


thar 


the Supreme 


Clarify the issues 


served to obscure rather 

In the March 5, 1927, 

there was printed an analysis of seven of the 

controversies in this 

being The 
T 


Toledo Pipe case, the ( 


issue of the MusitcaL Courter 


leading 


1 
Ral 


resale tangle, the respective 


Electric case, the Hills 
& Sanbourne 


price 


ases General Bros. 
case, 


Aver 


Was 


hase 
S. case, the Cream of Wheat case, and the 
Wheat 


which 


)f all of these only the Cream ot case 


mportance in establishing any principles might 


as guides for other manufacturers placed in similar 


circumstances 


[The apparent difficulty has been that the Supreme Court 


will neither affirm nor deny the right of the manufacturer 


to fix resale prices or to attempt the control of these prices. 


What the 


by which the 


methods 


end, 


Supreme Court has done is to rule on the 


this 


manufacturer hi ought to attain 


and to decide whether they a legal o1 hether the 


within the provisions atu on “conspiracy” 


straint of trade 
ti ally 


an ethical 


ICO! it would ianufact 


duty t t und lling by one ¢ 


nr 
preve 


tomers direct detrimet oth f the standardized 


immediate dam- 


coinpeti we | utter It would 


arc possible 


] } , ) ' ere] fay l] 
seem a simpic le I appx 1 n t rel t sel 


orders 


retail pri So much 


The legal slant is something else again, and laudable 


effort to protec presumable il ent retailer rom the 


gressions and tation of the “predatory” manufacturer, 


Supreme Cour las managed to beclouc 


pare ntly simple matter 


An i epaenene Matter 


Now this inasmuch 


as it mvolves distribu- 


tion Any manufac 


menat 


turer and 
lack ot c 
, ultimately 
In the las 


Extra the the same sub 


ject, which pointed terms how pitifull 


inadequate S. Supreme C 


in c ocedure already estab 


lished respect, it was stated, 


sucn Cc untries as 


more decisions handed 


undoubtedly be many 


1] be 


n before there wil 


will 
finite and cx mpre hensive code 


ile price regulation. The complexion of the, situa- 


hanges from month to month, and it is matter well 


rth having the latest possible information 
CouriER Extra lebt f¢ 1e follow 
taken substantially 


York Man 


member of the 


situation hich 1s 
ered befor New 
by Gilbe rt I I 1 azvue, a 


Bar Associatiot1 


{ the 


h deliy Sales 


Courts Decline to Unscramble 
Price Maintenance Tangles 
na ner Supreme 


May 31 ead of cleari p any of the 
| i 1 has m 


ul ‘ ( a y the 


diffi 


whole 

main 
yh le sale rs 

ducts, 


salers or 
tain resale 


or re 


pr ice 
tailers 


have repeated! 


tions of the Shern 
lf 

monopoly, the loes n 

mamitacturet 

freely to exercise 


as to parties with whom he 


of trader or 
business 
announce in advance the cir 
sell.’ 

Here, as in the 
effect conceded tha 
ilize trade and 
price and trade 
the Sherman Act 
derst 


retuse t 


ation cases, tl ipreme Court has 


assoc 
“tends t 
busine iformity 
pr actice”’ 
unless 
anding” 
Supreme Court sa 
in prosecutions 1 


“agreement” or “un ~oncert 


isions,” the 


“By these dec 
is settled that 


man Act a trader is not guilty of violating its terms who 
simply refuses to sell to others, and he may withhold his 
goods from those who will not sell them at the prices which 
he fixes for their resale. He may not, consistently with the 
act, go beyond the exercise of this right, and by contracts or 
combinations, express or implied, unduly hinder or st 
the free and natural flow of commerce in the channels of 
interstate trade.” 

“beyond the exercise of this right?” 
“contracts or combinations, ex- 
rise, by which “a trader” be- 
the Sherman Fed- 


But when is a trader 
\t just what point do these 
press or implied,” begin to 
comes “guilty of violating” 
eral Trade Commission Act? 

Many Circuit Courts of Appeals are already finding it 
difficult to trace this line in the cases that are fast multiply- 
ing in this pen, 

The difference beween his (the dealer's) express promise 
to observe the price hereafter and the implied promise which 
he quite obviously made to the same effect if he asks the 
acceptance of a further order, is not a sharp distinction,” 
said the Circuit Court of \ppeals at Cincinnati in the Toledo 
Pipe-Threading Machine case. “It may be that ultimately 
either the principle that price maintenance is an evil and may 
not be accomplished in any manner, or the principle that such 
a system may be established and enforced in any non-oppres- 
sive way will clearly prevail.” 


Act or the 


In the American Tobacco case, or in some future case, it 
was hoped by many that the Supreme Court would squarely 
face the stated in the Toledo Pipe-Threading Machine 
and plainly indicate at just what point “contracts or 
express or implied,” begin to rise, by which 
“guilty of violating” the Sherman Act or 


Commission Act. 


issu 
case, 
combinations, 
a “trader” becomes 
the Federal Trade 

This hope, unfortunately, has now been conclus sively dashed 
by the unanimous refusal of all the Supreme Court Justices in 
the American Tobacco case to elucidate any further the rule 
that the Supreme Court laid down in the Beech-Nut case, or 
to concern themselves with the widely varying applications 

hat have been and are being made of that rule by the various 
( ircuit Courts of Appeals throughout the United States. 

“We adhere,” say all of the Justices of the Supreme Court, 
in the American Tobacco case, “to the usual rule of non-in 
terference where conclusions of Circuit Courts of Appeals 
depend on appreciation of circumstances which admit of 
different interpretations. And upon that ground alone we 
affirm the judgment below. 

‘The opinion of the Circuit Court of Appeals is of un 
certain intendment and is not satisfactory as an exposition 
of the law. What this court has said in many opinions 
indicates clearly enough the general purpose of the statute 
and the necessity of applying it with strict regard thereto.” 


No Protection Against Price Cutters 


Manufacturers and distributors who are seeking any pro- 
tection from ruinous price-cutting are left in a really serious 
predicament by this Supreme Court decision in the Ameri- 
can Tobacco case. 

“Contracts or combinations” in violation of the Sherman 
Act, the Supreme Court has held, “need not be written, or 
oral, or even express, but may be implied from a course of 
dealing or other circumstances.” 

This profuseness, be it noted, is in addition to the latitude 
with which letters, statements and conduct of salesmen and 
other employees are admissible in Sherman Act cases against 
all the alleged conspirators. 

Resourceful prosecutors, therefore, in criminal proceedings 
triple-damage actions under the Sherman Act, are 
without much difficulty, to introduce enough of 
this kind of gp so that they can prevent the trial judge 
from taking the case from the jury, and can require him to 
submit it to the jury under a charge that entitles the jury 
as triers of the facts, to find, if they are so rae hat 
“contracts or combinations” in violation of the Sherman Act 
are “implied from a course of dealing or other circum- 
stances” of the defendants. 

Resourceful trial examiners, also, in proceedings under the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, were usually able, without 
much difficulty, to introduce enough of this kind of evidence 
so that the Commission has at least some evidence on which 
to find, if it is so disposed, that “contracts or combinations” 
in violation of the Sherman Act are “implied from a course 
of dealing or other circumstances” of the defendants. 

Neither the jury’s findings nor the Federal Trade Com- 
findings, if there is any evidence whatsoever to 
support them, can be upset by any Circuit Court of Appeals. 


or in 
usually able, 


mission's 


Much Confusion Exists 


months findings of the Federal 
against various manufacturers and dis- 
price maintenance cases have been sus- 
tained by the Circuit Court of Appeals in the First Circuit 
(Boston), the Fourth Circuit (Richmond, Va.), the Sixth 
Circuit (Cincinnati, Ohio), the Seventh Circuit (Chicago, 
I11.), the Eighth Circuit (St. Louis, Mo.), and the Ninth 
Circuit (San Francisco, Cal.), and have been upset only 
hy the Circuit Court of Appeals in the Second Circuit (New 
York City). 

The sharpness with which the Supreme Court in the 
American Tobacco case declares that in that case “the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals thought there was nothing to support 
their (i. e. the Federal Trade Commission’s) view” notwith- 
standing “circumstances which admit of different interpre- 
tations,” and then goes on to declare that “the opinion of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals is of uncertain intendment and 

not satisfactory as an exposition of the law” was ay 
intended by the Supreme Court to be a warning to all of 
the Circuit Courts of Appeals throughout the United States, 
and the result, it is believed, will be to increase the disposi- 
tion of those courts hereafter to sustain findings of the Fed- 


During the past thirty 
Trade Commission 


tributors in resale 
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eral Trade Commission and dis- 
tributors in resale price 

Much confusion now exists 
ment by various trade association 
papers regarding the Harriet Hubbard 

Here the Commission’s order against the Ayer Com- 
pany was reversed, because the record of the trial showed 
that the Commission had approved only a few instances of 
attempts by the Ayer Company to prevent price-cutting. 

None of the Ayer Company’s letters to price-cutters or to 
dealers complaining about price cutters were actually ap- 
proved either by the Circuit Court of Appeals or by the Su 
preme Court. ; 

The Capper-Kelley Bill, around which advocates of resak 
price standardization have for years been rallying, has been 
considerably improved in form during the past few months. 
The proceedings now pending in Canada against the 
Canadian P. A. T. A. under the Canadian Combines Act 
are drawing to a close, after a most vigorous defense by the 
respondents. The future as regards both these matters, how 
ever, is still too uncertain to be predictable now. 


The Haven of the “Baiter” 

It is apparent from the Supreme 
is rather in sympathy with the effort to maintain a 
ized method of distribution, but clings doggedly 
function of , 


against manufacturers 
maintenance cases. 

because of erroneous 
executives and 
Ayer, Inc., case. 


com- 
trade 


] 


foregoing that the Court 
standard- 
stated 
The 
fact that 
standard goods, or goods which are nationally advertised 


to its 


interpretation rather than innovation 


real crux of the situation lies of course in the 


of one price, render themselves peculiarly well to the dis 


honest retailer. If the retailer advertises standard goods 


at prices which are known to be lower than the nationally 


established price, it is bound to attract a good deal of atten 


tion. The practices of the “bait” advertisers are of 


known to 


course 


extended here, for the 


“bait” 


too well need 


comment 


entire history of the system shows the use of stand 


ard articles as the lure to attract prospective customers who 


will later be “switched” to non-trade marked inferior 


goods. 
The point about an established retail pr it must 
rned. It 
and 


prot aiso 


1 all respects be a fair one for all fi 


must provide for a profit to the manufacturer retailer 


Also 


rwist 


and in the case of a middleman a jobber’s 


it must be a fair price for the consuming public, oth 
there will be no demand for the article 1 


Many 
will sec 
difficult 


opinion 


SO pric 


opinion that the next few 


made in the « 


have ventured thx 


considerable progress learing up of a 
that of 


the Musical 


situation, price maintenance, with which 


Courier FE although not nearly 
so sanguine as 


some, concurs 


G ood Year Shown in Columbia 
Graphophone, Ltd., Annual Report 


According to the last general meeting of the Columbia 


Graphophone Company, Ltd., which is the English division 


of the Columbia Phonograph Company, the business for the 
past year has shown a gratifying return 
£180,000 


\ profit of over 


was made solely on the sale of goods manu 


factured in England, without including interest on invest 


ments in associated companies. This report was remarkably 


fine in view of the disturbances arising from the rather disas 


trous coal strikes which materially increased manufacturing 


costs. The following paragraphs taken from the annual 


report show how substantially the company has grown dur 


ing the past year 


“Our new Grafonolas,” states the report, “which were in 


troduced last September, have met with very great success, 


not only in this country, but in all countries of the world: 


and, although we have greatly increased our production and 


manufacturing resources, have not been able to execute 


all the orders received. In consequence of this increase in the 


have been able to reduce the prices of 


that, 
at this moment selling our 


production we our 


instruments, so while our quality is second to none. 


we are instruments at prices at 


cheap as, or even cheaper than, during the pre-war period 

“With the exception of Russia, Columbia instruments and 
records can now be obtained in every country in Europe and 
throughout the Dominions 


entire British 


“From the 


mak 


directors ar¢ 


profits earned during the past 


ing adequate provision for depreciation, 


year alter 
your 
recommending that a final dividend of 32'4 per cent., less 
income-tax, be paid on the old Ordinary shares of the com 
numbered 1 to 500,000, making, 


end of 7% per 
for the 


pany, with the interim divid 
cent. 


This 
taxation and contingencies by 


already paid, a total of 40 per cent 
enable us to 
£10,000 and the general re- 
served by £14,181, thereby bringing it up to £600,000, and fin- 


from £74,924 to £110,185.” 


year. will increase reserve for 


ally to increase the carry forward 


As addenda to the was stated that the 
substantially 
The 
owns 95 per cent. of the 
Ltd., and about 90 per cent. of the 
American company. 


report it 
its holdings in 


company 
has increased subsidiary com 
Ltd., 
(Interna- 
stock 
A controlling interest has also 
the 


graphophone and record manufacturing company in Japan. 


Columbia Graphophone now 


stock of the 


panies. Company, 
Columbia 
tional), 


of the 


common 


been purchased in the Niponophone Company, largest 


It was further reported that all associated companies had 


shown profits on their operations for the past year. 
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HE eye as well as the ear is 
charmed by the magnificent 
Weber 


voice tone is a heritage dating back 


piano. Its matchless 


music lovers of his generation. Upon 
the splendid foundation Weber built, 
the Weber Piano has advanced with 
the introduction of approved new 


three quarters of a century, while the features invented since Weber's 
beautiful period designs are creations 


of Aeolian craftsmen who have searched 


time. 


history for motifs. 
called “art piano” (frequently mis- 
The Weber Piano is rich in music named) has its highest expression in 


endowment and beautiful to be- Spanish, Italian, Florentine and 


hold, doing much to furnish the 
room in which it has important 
place. In Albert Weber’s day his 


pianos were proud possessions ot 
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Venetian, Adam Brothers, Chip- 
pendale, Sheraton, Duncan Pfyfe 
and William and Mary period 


designs. 


ALBERT WEBER 
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